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THE LIBRARIES OF WISCONSIN 


In this issue will be found The Libraries of Wisconsin by Walter M. 


Smith, the first of a series of ten articles upon American libraries. Neither 
this article nor others of the series are intended to be inclusive of im- 
portant data relative to the libraries spoken of. The articles are rather 
intended to suggest to the reader the library opportunities that are 
presented to library patrons. The Wisconsin Library Commission has 
been working upon the theory that literally every citizen of the state 
can learn something of his work from the printed page be it in book, 
periodical, pamphlet or bulletin, if he can only come at the proper page 
at the proper time. On the other hand every citizen of Wisconsin is 
part owner of a half million books stored at Madison upon the shelves 
of the various libraries there located. One hundred and seventy city 
libraries in the state own hundreds of thousands of other volumes. 
Some of these books in state and public libraries are of such a nature 
that they may be used only in the library where stored, but the others 
ought to be out at work. It is the function of the state library commis- 
sion and of all the other library agencies in the state working together, to 
see to it that each citizen gets the book he needs when he needs it, and 
where he needs it; it is their function to make readily accessible to every 
individual in the state the printed page that will help him do his work and 
live his life. We believe that all are working harmoniously to perform 
this function—that cooperation characterizes the efforts of all. 














Inadvertently the 


An November Bulletin 
inadver-_ failed to state that 
tence Miss Drake’s article on 


How to Increase your 
Tax Levy was reprinted from the 
Iowa Quarterly where it first ap- 
peared following the presentation 
before the Iowa state library asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Slosson, editor 


Binding of the Independent, at 
vs. the annual meeting of 
Content’ the New York Library 


Association, uttered a 
sentence which is so epigrammatic 
in form and has so much of truth in 
it as to merit installation in every 
library. ‘“‘The least valuable vol- 
umes in the library are those with 
the finest bindings; the most valu- 
able are those with no bindings 
at all.” 


Is it consistent for a 


The library to use up a 
librarian large amount of per- 
aliterary fectly good time and 
dietitian energy in devising 


ways and means of 
alluring people who do not care to 
read into the library and inducing 
them to carry away a book, while 
it rigidly refuses to loan to an 
intelligent and eager reader more 
than one book of fiction? Why 
should we try to force people who 
do not care for books to read while 
we withhold from those who do 
care for them the books they wish? 
Are librarians literary dietitians 
who must not only censor out 
unwholesome book food but must 
also limit the amount to be con- 
sumed by the eager? 
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Now that war is on, 


Library __ it costs heavily to send 
supplies packages abroad by ex- 
from press. This fact was 
Madison ascertained by The 
to India Democrat Printing Co. 


when it sought to find 
the cheapest method of forwarding 
a consignment of library supplies 
to the Panjab university at Lahore, 
India. The express rate was $8.77 
on a bill of goods selling for $9.54— 
only 77 cents less than the supplies 
cost! But there was no other way. 
Freight was too slow as well as too 
uncertain, and Postmaster Devine 
was aware of no parcel post inter- 
change with India. The package 
weighed 21 pounds and the express 
charge was exactly double the rate 
prevailing before war commenced. 
Had the weight been over 50 
pounds the charge would be but 
one and one-half the peace rate. 
It takes nearly a month to reach 
India, either by express or by 
letter. Curiously enough, among 
the articles sent was some India 
ink. 
“The supplementary 
The education which most 
library the men will get after leav- 
university ing school must come 
for most from individual study 
men of books and other 
printed matter. A 
collection of books is the university 
of most men. The public library, 
with a wisely selected collection of 
books, has within itself the poten- 
tial power of being the post- 
graduate institution for every 
human being within its reach. 
The school should aim to start the 
individual along the road and 
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should graduate him into the public 
library, where many needs for his fu- 
ture self-education should be sup- 
plied. The library is the ‘great school 
outofschool.’ Itisat present prac- 
tically the only means of education 
for the people beyond school age.” 


We publish this 
Baby month a list of titles 
week on Infant Welfare com- 


piled by Miss Elva L. 
Bascom and Mrs. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, M. D. After her 
graduation at Johns Hopkins, Mrs. 
Mendenhall was for several years 
superintendent of the Babies’ 
Hospital at New York City of 
which Dr. Holt, author of the 
best known work on the care of 
infants, is the head. Despite the 
care of her two children, she has 
kept abreast of the science of 
pediatrics, is a lecturer on the 
subject in the University Extension 
Division, and has recently taken 
special work at Johns Hopkins. 
Inthe preparation of the list, carehas 
been taken to include no material 
that is not reliable, although, as the 
compilers suggest, there may be im- 
portant omissions. Every effort has 
been made to avoid the errors that 
appear in hastily prepared lists in- 
cluding titles of books, which how- 
ever excellent they may have been 
in their time, have been superseded 
and rendered valueless by progress 
in pediatric science. 
More than one libra- 


Reading rian has been forced 
without. to the conclusion that 
compre-__ the average reader only 
hending in part comprehends 


the printed page over 
which his eye runs. A recent issue 
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of the Dial has this to say: 
‘Reading with the eyes, but not 
with the mind, is a lamentably 
easy thing to do, as thousands 
have discovered to their sorrow. 
It is even possible and in fact not 
very difficult to read aloud in- 
telligibly and with some degree of 
appropriate expression while the 
mind is occupied with alien matters. 
No beginning reader could do this 
any more than a beginning piano 
pupil could render a Chopin noc- 
turne while discussing the Harvard- 
Yale football game; but both are 
possible with sufficient practice. 
Nevertheless it is a pernicious habit 
to get into, this scattering of one’s 
mental energies; and we learn with 
approval that Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike, of Teachers College, 
New York, has invented a device 
for testing the child’s degree of 
mental concentration upon the 
reading matter placed before him 
for perusal.**** The subject is 
fully discussed in the November 
issue of ‘The Teachers College 
Record.’ ” 
In the “Shirt- 
First aid Sleeve” Literature De- 
to the partment will be found 
settler a list of bulletins issued 
by the agricultural ex- 
periment station of the University 
of Wisconsin which are specially 
recommended as those which every 
public library ought to have upon 
its shelves. The value of this list 
and the value of the unbound 
material in general is illustrated by 
Bulletin No. 260, First aid to the 
settler. We can hardly imagine 
how printed matter of greater value 
to the settler in the most northern 
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third of the state could be com- 
pressed into so small a pamphlet. 
The library commission values it 
so highly that it is sending out 
copies of it with every traveling 
library that goes to that portion of 
the state and is adding it to all 
parcel post shipments which include 
agricultural books. 


“The removal of pre- 
Removing vious restrictions on 


restric- novel-reading ought to 
tions in take away also some 
novel part of the charm in- 
reading _ vesting the interdicted 


literature. And some- 
thing of this sort has been found 
to be the case where limitations 
imposed on the circulation of fiction 
have been abolished. At the Pratt 
Institute Free Library, for example, 
the restriction of one novel at a 
time to a card-holder had, as 
almost everywhere else, been the 
rule until five years ago, when two 
novels at a time became the limit. 
No general demoralization follow- 
ing, the bars were further lowered 
last February and, except to 
borrowers under eighteen and also 
excepting the latest fiction, as 
many novels as are desired have 
since then been at the borrower’s 
disposal. One might have expected 
from the irksomeness of the one- 
novel or the two-novel rule that its 
annulment would have greatly in- 
creased the fiction circulation; but 
we learn from the librarian’s report 
that no such increase has taken 
place, even in the first few months 
when, if ever, it ought to have been 
a dizzy delight to stagger away 
with all the thrillers one could 
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hold in one’s arms. Perhaps now 
that the charm of novelty is 
rubbed off, the enlarged privilege 
may even beget a loathing for 
story-books. The poster baby 
familiar to us all will cry for the 
cake of soap just beyond his 
reach till he gets it, and then he 
won’t care for it.” 


The Dial. 

On account of lack 

More of funds it is often 
books impossible for the small 
for the libraries to respond to 
small temporary demands for 
library books upon special sub- 


jects although often 
this demand is a legitimate one and 
the books are those which should be 
furnished. For example the public 
is justified at this time in wishing 
to read some of the flood of war 
books which the publishers are 
putting out, although few of them 
will prove of sufficient permanent 
value to the small library to justify 
their purchase out of its meager 
funds. Possibly only half a dozen 
readers in each community will 
care for them, and in a year from 
now even to these they will be 
valueless. It has seemed to the 
commission therefore, that it would 
be most helpful to the small library 
if these books purchased by the 
commission could be circulated 
among the smaller libraries, each 
group remaining only a few weeks in 
each place. By sending each group 
to a number of different libraries 
access will be given to so many 
readers that the purchase by the 
commission will be justified. For 
some time these groups of war 
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books have been thus made avail- 
able and have been offered to many 
of the public libraries. They have 
proved so popular that more books 
have been purchased, groups upon 
other subjects formed and a more 
public announcement is now made. 
We print elsewhere a list of these 
books which will be sent, including 
several different groups upon the 
war, a group upon vocations, one 
upon business, and one upon 
poetry. Other special groups will 
be made up as occasion demands. 


In a communication 

Specifi-_ _to the editor of The 
cations Dial upon The Libra- 
for a rian as aLiterary Critic, 
librarian Mr. Bernard C., 
Steiner, librarian of the 

Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more, summarizes the character- 
istics that go to make up a librarian: 
“The function of the modern 
librarian is a multi-form one. He 
must be an administrator, under- 
standing how to control subor- 
dinates and plan out their work. 
He must be a practical man, who 
knows how to build and repair 
the structures he administers. He 
must be a man among men, having 
that priceless knowledge of how to 
make friends among the people of 
the community where his work is 
carried on. He must possess those 
gifts which would have made him 
a good salesman, able to meet the 
wishes of the public and to induce 
them to use such of his wares as 
he wishes to put in their hands. 
But he must also be much more 
than all this. The librarian must 
he a scholar, knowing books, with 
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ability to judge them, evaluate 
them, and appraise them at their 
true value. In other words, he 
must be a literary critic. ******* 
We have said that the librarian, 
from the nature of things, must be a 
literary critic. He must be more 
than this, however, for men and 
women come to the’ library for 
many books which are not litera- 
ture. The librarian must be able 
to guide the intending reader to 
satisfactory books on plumbing, 
the indoor cultivation of flowers, 
the care of infants, the keeping of 
bees. In other words, he must 
take all knowledge for his province, 
and must be a fingerpost to all 
roads to learning.” 


Either the _ peri- 
Peri- odicals are becoming 


odicals more appreciative as 
boosting to the values of books 
the and libraries or the 
public librarians are becoming 


libraries aroused to the possi- 

bilities of publicity in 
the interests of good literature 
through the periodicals. A recent 
issue of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
has a most interesting editorial 
under the title “Using the library” 
addressing itself to the theme that 
notwithstanding the _ extensive 
patronage of the Milwaukee insti- 
tution, there are thousands who 
should use the library who fail to 
appreciate and embrace the op- 
portunities which it presents. The 
Sioux City Daily Tribune seems to 
be a warm admirer of the Sioux 
City public library. A recent issue 
devotes an entire page to illustra- 
tions and data demonstrating its 
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efficiency. In another issue we 
find that the editor under the 
caption ‘Sioux City’s real public 
institution” pays high tribute to 
the library, closing with the state- 
ment, ‘‘No other institution in 
Sioux City is making more use out 
of the material, machinery and 
organization it has at its command, 
or does more to live up to its pro- 
fession of being an institution for 
the public, without favor or preju- 
dice, without fear of work or lack 
of courtesy and accommodation.” 
The Evening Wisconsin of a recent 
date editorially comments on the 
fact that the reading of even 
the story of Jesse James or Nick 
Carter leads the boys to read 
Ivanhoe and Indian and sea stories 
of Cooper and the novels of Steven- 
son, and contends for a less censor- 
ious censorship. On the other hand 
the Saturday Evening Post argues 
editorially that there is no need of 
permitting the boy to read trash 
so long as such books as Prescott’s 
Mexico, Irving’s Tales of Spanish 
Explorers, and Parkman’s narratives 
furnish both thrill and information. 


Berta Ruck—Mrs. 
Artist Oliver Onions—the 
and author of His Official 
author Fiancee and The Woo- 
ing of Rosamond Fayre, 
intended to be an illustrator of 
other people’s books, but found 
that she could sell a drawing more 
easily if she wrote a story about it 
and so ended by writing books for 
others to illustrate. 
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The two hundred 

A poetry dollar Levinson prize 

prize awarded each year by 

Poetry has been won 

this year by Vachel Linsay with 
The Chinese Nightingale. 


Jean Webster, whose 


Jean fondness for orphan 
Webster asylums is evidenced 
and in both Daddy-Long- 
orphan Legs and Dear Enemy, 


asylums is said to have become 
interested in those in- 
stitutions during her undergraduate 
days at Vassar by acquaintance 
with an asylum at Poughkeepsie. 


Berton’ Braley, 
Songs whose Songs of the 
of work Work-a-day World has 
recently been pub- 
lished, and whose wedding occurred 
upon the Ford peace ship just as it 
sailed, was born in Madison, Wis., 
and is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin. He claims that it 
is his own experience as carpenter, 
ditch-digger, miner, book-agent, 
census-taker, forehand etc. that 
gives him the right to sing songs of 
the working world. 


An autobiographical 

Beulah note was written by 
Marie Mrs. Beulah Marie 
Dix Dix, author of the war 
play Across the Border, 

at the request of her publishers, 
Henry Holt & Co., and is in part 
as follows: ‘‘I entered Radcliffe 
College when I was sixteen years 
old. My first book I wrote during 
my graduate year of study, when 
I was twenty-one. I took my 
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degree summa cum laude with 
highest honors in English, and the 
George B. Sohier Prize of $250 
offered to the student of Harvard 
or Radcliffe, candidate for honors in 
English, who presented the best 
thesis. I was the first woman ever 
to receive this prize. **** Ihave 
no hobbies. I like my work. When 
I have time I walk and swim. 
I have no fixed hours for work— 
no one can have fixed hours and at 
the same time administer even a 
small household. I wrote one novel 
in intervals of caring for a five- 
month-old baby. It was a quite 
strenuous novel, too. I wrote 
another novel in the quiet moments 
between rehearsals of a play. I 
can write anywhere because I like 
to write.” 


The story of the 


Hearn’s. origin of Lefcadio 
**Inter- Hearn’s Interpretations 
preta- of Literature has about 
tions” it something of the 


romantic interest with 
which the author himself has always 
been invested. Lefcadio Hearn, as 
is well known, was the son of a 
Greek mother and an Irish father, 
was educated in England, did 
much of his writing in America, 
and spent the latter years of his 
life in Japan. There he married a 
Japanese wife and devoted himself 
to the task of interpreting the 
Occidental world to the Japanese 
mind, incidentally in his writings 
interpreting the Japanese world 
to the Occidental mind. During 
the period extending from 1896 to 
1902 he delivered lectures on 
English literature at the University 
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of Tokio. Although urged to pre- 
serve these lectures he failed to do 
so. A number of his pupils, how- 
ever, took down the lectures sub- 
stantially verbatim, being enabled 
to do this by the fact that he 
delivered them with great de- 
liberateness. The notes of these 
pupils, edited by Prof. John Erskine 
of Columbia University, constitute 
the two volumes recently issued. 


When the Bookman 


What wrote to Mr. Owen 
Owen Johnson the creator of 
Johnson Dink Stover, Hickey, 
read as and The Tennessee 
a boy Shad for a selection 


of titles most likely 
to influence early youth, that 
author’s response was to give a 
list which he himself liked best. 
The list is as follows: The Three 
Musketeers with sequels, Count of 
Monte Cristo, Treasure Island, Mid- 
shipman Easy, Huckleberry Finn, 
Mysterious Island, Tom Brown at 
Rugby, Pilgrim’s Progress, The Spy, 
and Ivanhoe. In referring to Ivan- 
hoe he says: “If I were asked to 
name the six greatest moments of 
fiction one would be where the 
disinherited Knight, riding into the 
lists of Asby-de-a-Zouche, strikes 
the Templar’s shield with the sharp 
end of his lance.’’ He also adds: 
“Of course if I were thirteen years 
of age today this list would prob- 
ably be considerably revised. For 
example, I know how much I 
enjoy Booth Tarkington’s ‘Penrod’ 
stories now. Ah, to have made 
their acquaintance for the first 
time at twelve or thirteen!” 
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Learning to Earn, by 

Learning John A. Lapp and 
to earn Carl H. Mote, in addi- 
tion to being a con- 

tribution upon vocational educa- 
tion, contains a chapter on The 
Library and the Worker. While 
some may think that the authors 
have shown a lack of appreciation 
of past achievements, it is evident 
that they possess no lack of appre- 
ciation of the functions of the 
library in industrial education. 
“There is a mass of literature on 
the processes and history of almost 
every trade, rich in inspiration and 
information if the library will only 
gather it and make it accessible. 
Material useful to _ industrial 
workers, such as books and pam- 
phlets descriptive of industrial pro- 
cesses, biographies of men who 
have made history in the industrial 
world, trade publications, labor 
union organs, technical journals, 
catalogs of industries, material on 
political and economic questions of 
public concern should be gathered.” 


Henry Sydnor 

The Harrison, author of 
reading  Queed, has come to the 
public defense of the 
and American reading 
American public, whose taste 
literature Owen Wister criticised 
so scathingly in his 

much discussed paper on Quack 
Novels and Democracy (Atlantic, 
June 1915). Poor America is the 
title of Mr. Harrison’s article in 
the December’ Afllantic. Inci- 
dently it contains a tribute to 
libraries. After a protest against 
assuming that the taste of the 
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most vulgar be considered repre- 
sentative, the writer says: “I, 
for one, never think of the Reading 
Public in those low terms. They 
make me think of Free Libraries, 
tesponsible-looking women going 
in and out with books, old men 
sitting around the periodical-tables, 
silent youths prowling around the 
stacks.” In its bearing on the 
question of what is the matter 
with American literature, the con- 
clusion of another critic, Professor 
Canby of Yale, is of interest to 
librarians, although it is directed 
at the American college. In his 
essay on Current literature and 
the College found in College Sons 
and College Fathers, are these state- 
ments: ‘We shall get a distinctive 
literature when we are willing to 
appreciate one. When we have 
good readers, we shall get that 
American literature, of which we 
now have no less and no more 
than we deserve.” 

H. TF. 


In recognition of his 

Honors to work as a novelist the 
William National Institute of 
Dean Arts and Letters has 
Howells awarded to William 
Dean Howells its gold 

medal, which is its highest tribute 
to attainment in any of the arts. 
In previous years the medal has 
been given to Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens for sculpture, to James 
Ford Rhodes for history, to James 
Whitcomb Riley for poetry, to 
William Rutherford Mead for archi- 
tecture, to Augustus Thomas for 
dramatic composition, and to John 
Singer Sargent for painting. It has 
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been wisely and truly said of Mr. 
Howells that he is always the artist, 
and that it is his distinction to have 
made commonplace people signifi- 
cant and the unsalted average man 
and woman interesting. His letter 
of acknowledgment is character- 
istically modest and _ graceful. 
Witness the following sentences: 
“A rumor of one of those good 
things which seem too good to be 
true has come to me with such 
insistence that I must take it for 
a fact, and I am asking the secre- 
tary of the Institution to acknowl- 
edge it for me. I know he will 
fitly account for my not doing this 
in person, and I will not hamper 
him with any expression of my 
preference as to how he shall 
convey to you my sense of the 
supreme honor which your award 
of the ‘Medal for Fiction’ has 
done me.*** Yet I will not pre- 
tend that it is altogether the un- 
expected that has happened, or 
that, with whatever consciousness 
of demerit, I did not hope it 
might happen. So far as pure 
criticism has governed your vote, 
I might say that the novelist to 
whom you have done the greatest 
honor that the world could do him 
has striven for excellence in his 
art with no divided motive, unless 
the constant endeavor for truth 
is want of fealty to fiction. The 
fashion of this world passes away, 
and I have seen it come and go 
in my art, or phases of it. The 
best novel of my day is not the 
best novel of yours in some of 
these. I prize your award more 
than all the words of my many 
books could say.” M. F. C. 
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“Prof. Edward Hall 

Effective Gardner, in his Effect- 
business ive Business Letters (N. 
letters Y. The Ronald Press, 
$2), assures us that 

“there is no difference between 
‘business English’ and _ good 
English.” This will be cheering 
news to those who receive, and 
much-needed information to the 
many who still write, letters like 
the following: “Your esteemed 
favor of 16th ult. at hand and 
contents carefully noted. In ref- 
erence to your complaint, we beg 
to advise that our Mr. Jones will 
call on the 10th inst. to explain 
the proposition as per ours of the 
13th, which you evidently mis- 
understood. May we kindly ask 
you to fill out meantime the en- 
closed blank for our information 
and oblige, Yrs. respectfully.” 
The foregoing is not quoted from 
Professor Gardner’s book, but it 
contains no less than sixteen stock 
phrases through which thousands 
of business men show that they 
do not know the difference between 
business English and bad English. 
They are exposed in Chapter V 
of Professor Gardner’s book, where 
will be found many other examples 
of the peculiar jargon which is 
going out of style. Effective Busi- 
ness Letters is a good textbook, in 
that it instructs and informs, with 
abundant sub-headings and ex- 
amples, and does not go into 
lengthy justification of the prin- 
ciples advanced. Part I discusses 
general principles in simple terms 
adapted to the beginner’s under- 
standing. Part II takes up the 
mechanics of the art—make-up, 
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heading, address, spacing, para- 
graphing, punctuation, paper 
stock, envelopes, etc., with a 
chapter on mistakes in language, 
to which we have already re- 
ferred. Part III goes into more 
explicit directions for specific types 
of letters, and deals as much with 
the thought as with the form. In 
Part IV the author returns to 
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general principles, but now speaks 
of unity, coherence, emphasis, and 
other general aspects of the subject 
which more properly follow than 
precede the elementary instruction 
of earlier chapters. There is much 
valuable information for the busi- 
ness correspondent in this book.” 
The Nation. 





“BABY WEEK,”’’ 


March 4-11, 1916, has been 
designated as “Baby Week” by 
the government Children’s Bureau 
and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Clubs through- 
out the country are called on to set 
aside their regular program and 
during this week make a campaign 
for “‘better babies.”” Other better- 
ment agencies will also be enlisted 
in the work. 

The letter sent out to the clubs 
by the committee of the Wisconsin 
Federation designates as sources of 
material the following: 


*“‘Wisconsin Sources of Material. 
For data on infant mortality in 
Wisconsin, and on conditions in 
your own locality, write to the 
University Extension Department, 
Madison, care of Dr. Dorothy 
Reed Mendenhall. For informa- 
tion on health conditions and needs, 
write to the State Board of Health, 
Madison, Wisconsin, care of L. W. 
Hutchcroft. For general informa- 
tion and bibliographies, write the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, 
Madison, Wisconsin, care of Miss 
Elva L. Bascom.” 
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If the club or clubs in your town 
have not’ received this circular, call 
it to their attention; it can be 
secured from the president, Mrs. 
D. O. Kinsman, Whitewater. The 
Library Commission will circulate 
but one bibliography, the one 
published at the end of this bulletin. 
This will be sent to any club or 
individual in the state upon request. 

The Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is printing a circular 
of information which tells of the 
origin and purpose of ‘““‘Baby Week’’ 
and outlines plans for organizing a 
campaign. If your clubs have not 
sent for a copy, call the matter to 
their attention at once. These 
cannot be sent out by the state 
departments since according to the 
federal law only one copy can be 
sent to an address. 

Librarians are urged to look 
over their material on the subjects 
of infant hygiene, child conserva- 
tion, management and training of 
children, motherhood and allied sub- 
jects, and supplement it if it is mea- 





—— 
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ger or out of date with new books 
and pamphlets chosen from the list 
at the end of this bulletin. Both 
the Extension Division and the 
Library Commission will have extra 
material to meet this special need, 
but it should go largely to clubs in 
towns having no public libraries or 
such small ones as to be inadequate 
to the demand. There are very 
few libraries which cannot afford, 
by economizing on a few novels, to 
buy one or two of the less expensive 
books in each group, and much of 
the pamphlet material (and in 
many cases it is as valuable as the 
books) costs but the time of 
requesting it. Whatever you 
decide to buy, get it promptly, so 
that you can meet the earliest 
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requests. If, as hoped, organized 
work for child conservation results 
in many places from this campaign, 
it will be largely because the people 
interested in establishing it have 
the right aid when they are first 
interested. If your library con- 
tains old books on infant hygiene, 
either discard them or write before 
the chapters on feeding that they 
are out of date and should not be 
followed. The science of feeding 
has been completely revised within 
the last five years, yet libraries 
still circulate and recommend in 
printed lists the old books which 
have been discarded by the best 
doctors and by trained mothers. 
E. L.. B. 
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THE LIBRARIES OF WISCONSIN 


Walter M. Smith, Librarian of the University of Wisconsin. 


The last decade has been a period of 
most satisfactory growth for the public 
libraries of Wisconsin. These years have 
seen the number of public libraries increase 
from 124 to 171, and 36 of these libraries 
occupy new buildings which have been 
erected since 1904. The book resources, 
the most vital element of a library’s 
strength, have greatly increased during the 
same period. In 1904, 28 public libraries 
in Wisconsin reported having five thousand 
or more volumes; in 1914, there were 52 
libraries in this class. In 1904, 11 libraries 
had over ten thousand volumes, while in 
1914, there were 20 such libraries. Only 
two public libraries in Wisconsin in 1904 
had twenty thousand volumes on their 
shelves; in 1914, ten libraries reported 
more than-twenty thousand volumes. 

These dry statistics are significant. 
They show that the public libraries of 
Wisconsin are coming of age. They indi- 
cate that in an increasing measure the 
people of Wisconsin are providing them- 
selves in their several communities with 
an adequate supply of good bocks for 
pleasure and improvement. It must be 
borne in mind that Wisconsin is not a 
state with large cities. Milwaukee is the 
only city with a population above 50,000, 
and in 1910 there were but eight cities 
with more than 25,000 inhabitants. Of 
cities with a population above 2,500 there 
were 73. <A state which, with but 140 
cities and villages with a population above 
1,000, possesses 171 public libraries is 
surely making progress. It means that 
the public library has come to be regarded 
in most of our communities as a necessity 
rather than a luxury. 

Milwaukee Public Library. As Mil- 
waukee is the only city of the first class 
in the state, its library is naturally the 
only public library of the first class in 
point of size. The Milwaukee Public 
Library now numbers about 300,000 vol- 
umes, having doubled in size during the 
past dozen years. It now has eight 
branches in various parts of the city, and 


maintains a municipal reference depart- 
ment in the city hall. In the central 
building on Grand Avenue, in addition to 
the usual general reference room, children’s 
room, etc.. there are several rooms where 
the literature of special subjects, both for 
reference and loan, is brought together and 
made available. Among such departments 
are the science room, the history room, and 
the art and literature room. The book 
collections of the Milwaukee Public Library 
are so extensive that the smaller libraries 
of the state have frequent occasion to 
turn to it for help. 

Libraries at Madison. While the 
Milwaukee Public Library is the largest 
single library in the state, the presence at 
Madison of several state supported lib- 
raries and the Free Library Commission 
makes it the library and book center of 
Wisconsin. There are four libraries at 
Madison, with separate organizations and 
differentiated functions, which are never- 
theless all open to the public and hence 
essentially public libraries. These libra- 
ries are the Library of the University of 
Wisconsin, the Library of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, the State 
Law Library, and the Madison Free 
Library. These libraries duplicate books 
only to supply exceptional demands and 
have an effective strength approximately 
equal to the total number of volumes 
possessed by them. The total number of 
bound volumes in ail the libraries some- 
what exceeds half a million, and the num- 
ber of pamphlets is about 240,000. The 
first three named libraries are state 
supported libraries while the Madison 
Free Library, of 33,000 volumes, is of 
course the public library of the city of 
Madison. 

State Law Library. The State Law 
Library, located on the third floor of the 
east wing of the new state Capitol, is an 
excellent working law library of nearly 
60,000 volumes. It is of necessity pri- 
marily a reference library, and as such is 
used largely by lawyers from all over the 
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state, as well as by state officials, members 
of the legislature, etc. As the official 
state library, it receives in exchange 
United States government documents and 
the official publications of other states. 

Wisconsin Historical Library. Until 
1900 the Wisconsin Historical Library was 
located in the Capitol, where it had served 
as the miscellaneous state library since 
the founding of the State. In 1900 it 
was moved to the State Historical Library 
building, erected by the state of Wisconsin 
on the lower campus of the University of 
Wisconsin. To the same building was 
moved the University Library, the original 
plans for the building providing for such 
joint occupancy by these two institutions. 
While the cost of physical maintenance 
and operation of the building is shared 
by the Historical Society and the Universi- 
ty, the two libraries are maintained and 
administered as two distinct institutions. 
The libraries share common reading and 
periodical rooms, but have separate stacks, 
administrative offices, etc. Yet by har- 
monious cooperation for many years, the 
impression given to a casual worker is 
probably that of a unit library. While 
serving most largely the University of 
Wisconsin, the working conception of both 
libraries is that they form essentially a 
great state public library, owing service to 
the state at large and the general public 
as well as the special local constituency. 
Through loans of books to public and 
college libraries in the state, the resources 
of both libraries are available to practically 
all citizens of Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Historical Library now 
numbers over 191,000 volumes and 194,000 
pamphlets. While strong in all fields of 
American history and allied subjects, it is 
especially rich in manuscript and other 
material for the study of the history of the 
Mississippi valley. The Draper collection 
of manuscripts contains much priceless 
source material. The collection of bound 
newspapers ranks in size next to that of 
the Library of Congress. The genealogical 
library, largely used, is one of the most 
extensive in America. 

The Historical Library no longer aims to 
be a general library. Dividing the field of 
knowledge with the University Library, 
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the Historical Library now limits itself to 
those special provinces in which its col- 
lections have long had a national repu- 
tation. ‘ 

University Library. The removal to 
the new library building marked the begin- 
ning of rapid development for the Uni- 
versity Library. In 1900, the book col- 
lections of the University, after half a 
century of existence, numbered barely 
60,000 volumes. The University Library 
and its branches now number 237,000 
volumes and about 50,000 pamphlets. In 
this number is included the Library of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, a valuable collection of reports 
and transactions of learned societies, num- 
bering about 5,000 volumes, which is on 
deposit with and administered by the 
University Library. 

As the University Library is largely the 
growth of the past twenty years, it is 
essentially a working library, containing 
only a smal! percentage of so-called dead 
material, It aims to be a fairly well- 
balanced collection in all fields of knowl- 
edge, except those covered by the His- 
torical Library. It is naturally richest 
in those departments of work most fully 
and strongly developed at the University. 
The three branch libraries of agriculture, 
engineering, and law, are located in Agri- 
cultural Hall, and the engineering and law 
buildings respectively. 

The University Library is both a refer- 
ence and a circulating library. Where 
books are needed for reference use by 
University classes or any other groups of 
people, they are of course reserved and 
not loaned from the building. The great 
mass of books are however not so reserved 
and are hence available for free loan, both 
at Madison and throughout the state. 
The University Library is constantly loan- 
ing books to public, college, and school 
libraries. Where individuals are not so 
located as to be able to borrow through 
such libraries, the University Library pre- 
fers to loan through the Free Library 
Commission or the University Extension 
Division. In the supplying of debate and 
essay material to individuals, both the 
University Library and the department of 
debating and public discussion of the 
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University Extension Division have found 
it necessary to limit such service to the 
state of Wisconsin. It is felt that students 
in other states ought to turn to their own 
state and state university libraries for 
such help. The increasing requests for 
such material from all over the country has 
made necessary the adoption, in ordinary 
cases, of this rule, the reasonableness of 
which must be apparent. 

Normal School Libraries. As_ the 
liberality of the State in recent years has 
brought about the rapid growth of the 
Historical and University libraries, in- 
creased appropriations have made _ it 
possible for the authorities of the state 
normal schools to develop the normal 
school libraries so as to become more 
adequate to the educational needs of those 
institutions. It is to be hoped that the 
immediate future may bring even more 
rapid growth. Several of the normal 
schools are located in cities possessing 
good public libraries, which thus increase 
the book facilities available to their 
students. The normal school libraries 
borrow freely, as need arises, from the 
Historical and University libraries. 

College Libraries. Slow but steady 
growth has greatly increased the book 
collections of the private colleges of the 
state. Beloit College has an excellent 
library of about 55,000 volumes and 40,000 
pamphlets, admirably housed in a Carnegie 
library building. The book collections of 
the Appleton library at Lawrence College 
number nearly 35,000 volumes. At other 
colleges, such as Milwaukee-Downer and 
Milton, there are libraries of about ten 
thousand volumes each. For the special 
needs of faculty and students in these 
colleges, there is frequent recourse to the 
more ample collections of the state sup- 
ported libraries at Madison. 

Free Library Commission. When is a 
library not a library? The answer to this 
conundrum is—when it is a library com- 
mission. An article on Wisconsin libraries, 
however, would be quite incomplete with- 
out a brief resume of the activities of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, the 
state agency which has done and is doing 
so much for the development of public 
libraries in Wisconsin. 
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The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
was organized in 1895. The principle 
upon which it operates is that its function 
is to make accessible to every individual 
in the state that printed material which 
will help him do his work and live his life. 

In order efficiently to perform its function 
of seeing to it that no man in the state 
who needs a book misses getting it, the 
Commission has found it necessary to 
organize five departments. 

Library Extension. That the individ- 
ual who lives in a city or village may have 
access to the books which he needs, the 
Commission maintains a department to 
assist in the organization, maintenance, 
and successful operation of public libraries 
in cities and villages. 

Study Clubs. That those who wish 
to make a serious study of some particular 
subject may have an opportunity so to do, 
it maintains a study club department. 

Legislative Reference. Since it is 
operated upon the theory that every man 
may be helped in his work by the use of 
books, and because it found that legislators 
whose work affects the entire state had 
insufficient means of obtaining adequate 
information relative to proposed legisla- 
tion, the Commission maintains a legisla- 
tive reference department whose work 
it is to furnish to the legislators the material 
which they need in performing their 
legislative functions. 

Library School. Because there were 
not enough well trained librarians in the 
state of Wisconsin to conduct aggressively 
and successfully the public libraries, the 
Library Commission eight years ago 
established a library school with the pri- 
mary purpose of training librarians to 
take charge of Wisconsin libraries. The 
school has trained 239 librarians who now 
hold positions in 25 different states and 
in Canada. 

Traveling Libraries. That those living 
in rural communities may not be discrimi- 
nated against, it maintains a_ traveling 
library department which sends _ small 
traveling libraries to the country districts. 
During 1915 this department has placed 
boxes of books in 1,025 different com- 
munities, some communities receiving a 
number of libraries. The Commission also 
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sends out scores o1 boxes of books, maga- 
zines, etc., to lumber camps. It adds to 
many of its traveling libraries books 
printed in German, Bohemian, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Polish, and Yiddish. It sends out 
upon request select groups of books on 
special topics such as dairying, fruit 
raising, and other agricultural and in- 
dustrial subjects. Special group of at- 
tractive books are also sent to the smaller 
libraries. If any resident of the state 
cannot secure the books which he needs, 
the traveling library department of the 
Library Commission, with the cooperation 
of the Historical Library and the University 
Library, will, upon written request and the 
payment of postage, send practically any 
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book to any point within the state. Nearly 
half the applications for books through 
the parcel post system have been from 
rural school teachers and by far the greatest 
demand has been for books on agriculture 
and home economics. Less than one-third 
of the demands has been for fiction. 

This brief survey of Wisconsin libraries, 
at the close of the year 1915, shows healthy 
growth and activity all along the line. 
But with reasonable satisfaction with 
things accomplished, there is nearly every- 
where wider vision for the future. It is 
not too much to say that Wisconsin 
libraries and librarians have in a very real 
sense taken for their slogan the motto of 
the State: “Forward.” 





THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT PLATTEVILLE 


The $12,500 Carnegie library building at 
Platteville was opened early in December. 
The building is specially attractive, with 
exterior of tapestry brick in early English 
style. An unusually large and beautiful 
fireplace adds to the atmosphere of hospi- 
tality in the building, for a fire is kept 
burning constantly. 

A special dedication for children was 
held on the afternoon of December eighth. 
In response to invitations given at all the 
schools by Mrs. Nicklas, the librarian, 
about 1,000 children came to the library in 
two groups to hear stories told by Miss 
Humble of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission and Miss Laura Rountree Smith of 
Platteville. Both the audience room in the 
basement and the children’s room were used 
for story-hour. Miss Smith told the story 
of one of her books not yet published. 

Owing to the death of President Suther- 
land of the Normal School, the formal 
dedication announced for December 10th 
did not take place until the following week. 

The exercises were held in the City Hall 
to accommodate the large audience—which 
afterwards adjourned to the new building 
across the park for the reception. 


Music for the occasion was furnished by 
the Normal school orchestra. Vocal solos 
by Mr. Beers and Mrs. Ralph Hopkins. 

An interesting address was given by 
Dr. Duncan McGregor on the history of 
the library movement in Platteville and 
the part which a library plays in the life of 
acommunity. 

Hon. A. W. Kopp spoke briefly of some 
of the opportunities for good work afforded 
by the new building—urged the establishing 
of a historical department as much his- 
torical interest centers-about Platteville. 

He closed his remarks by reading a 
letter from Mr. J. H. Evans who through 
ill-health was not able to be present. 
Mr. Evans spoke of his great interest in 
the library urging all to help make it 
what, next to the schools, he termed the 
greatest factor for education in the town. 

He closed his letter with a gift to the 
library of one thousand dollars to start 
a book endowment fund. 

The program closed with a short account 
by Mr. A. W. Hoosier—mayor of the 
city—of the building of the present library. 

The reception at the new building 
followed immediately and for an hour 
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the orchestra gave a fine program of music 

while the friends of the library enjoyed 

a social time in the beautiful new building. 
Mars. CarriE NICKLAS, 

Librarian. 


The sudden death of President Suther- 
land which interrupted the dedicatory 
exercises of the Pletteville library as 
originally planned was a shock to the 
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educators of the state as well as to Platte- 
ville. He has been president of the Platte- 
ville Normal since 1909 having prior to 
that time been prominent in educational 
work in I!linois and Minnesota. He was to 
all a kindly, courteous gentlemen holding 
firmly to his convictions but considerate 
always of the views of others. He was 
withal a friend of the library as he was a 
friend of all educational agencies. 





THE PLYMOUTH LIBRARY DEDICATION 


The city of Plymouth has a new $10,000 
library of which it is justly proud. It is 
built of a dark red rough brick laid in 
dark mortar joints with concrete trimmings 
above the basement. The basement is of 
field stone with colors carefully selected 
and laid with the best of care to produce 
the color effects so desired in that kind of 
masonry. 

The eaves are wide and low and taken 
all together the exterior effect is pleasing. 
The walls are of brick or stone throughout, 
backed with hollow tile; this makes a 
warm and dry wall. 

The plan of the building is of a “T” 
shape. A large book room 66 x 32 extends 
from end to end, the stack room 21 x 25 
forming the ‘‘T’’ at the rear of this room. 
The entrance is at the center of the front 
on a lower level than the main lobby floor, 
and this vestibule is tile in a pleasing pat- 
tern. Stairs leads from this vestibule to 
the main floor and also to the basement 
below. Around the walls of the main 
room are placed the book shelves reaching 
to the windows everywhere except across 
the two large windows at the front, which 
are low and are provided with a window 
seat. The stack room at the rear provides 
a handy place for the keeping of the extra 
books in stacks as well as wall shelving. 
The librarian’s desk is situated immediately 
in front of the entrance. On either side of 
the entrance are coat and meter closets. 

In the basement is a large lecture room, 
a small room which is to become a woman’s 
rest room, small workroom and _ toilet 


rooms. The basement is reached by a 
stairway from the front entrance and a 
rear door. The levels of the lot permitting 
this rear entrance to be at grade coming 
from Division street. The boiler room is 
located underneath the stack room and 
the floor of this room is dropped about 
four feet below the general floor level, per- 
mitting a free return to the pipes for 
steam heating. The building is heated 
with a vapor steam heating system and is 
lighted with electricity and with semi- 
direct lights. 

The floor covering for the main floor 
is cork carpet, while the Woman’s club 
purchased a hardwood floor for the club 
room in the basement. 

We know of no library in the state 
which has more working room and better 
equipment in return for an investment 
of only $10,000. This result we under- 
stand is made possible in part by the 
generosity of the contractors who have 
generously conceded alterations involving 
extra expense. 

Mrs. H. Corbett is librarian and the 
president of the board is G. W. Zerler. 
Other officers of the library board are: 
Secretary, Jay Eastman; treasurer, R. R. 
Wilson; Prof. J. E. Enright, William C. 
Runge, Mrs. M. C. Mead and Mrs. R. W. 
Robertson. 

On Thursday, Dec. 16th this new build- 
ing was dedicated. From two-thirty p. m. 
to five p. m. the library was open to the 
public for inspection. At seven-thirty the 
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dedicatory exercises were held with a 

program as follows: 

Piano Duet—Miss Hildegarde Wilson and 
Jessie Mead. 


Presentation of Library to City—G. W. 
Zerler, President. 


Acveptance—Mayor C. W. Jackson. 


Remarks—Mrs. P. K. Wheeler, President 
of the Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. W. C. Mead. 
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Solo—R. W. Dow. 

Address—Miss Lute E. Stearns: 

The Library as a Community Asset— 
M. S. Dudgeon, Secretary of Wiscon- 


sin Library Commission. 


Song—America—By Audience. 





FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE JEFFERSON LIBRARY 


Anniversary celebrations, always a happy 
way of bringing the library to the attention 
of the public, seem quite in order this year 
among the libraries of the state. On 
Monday November 22, the Public Library 
of Jefferson observed the fourth anni- 
versary of the opening of its Carnegie 
building. The library had its beginning 
in a rented room, but after a few years 
the need of larger quarters and more 
books was felt, and the present attractive 
library with its growing collection of books 
is the outgrowth of this modest beginning. 

During the day there was an exhibition 
of new books bought by the proceeds of 
Tag day, which was directed by the 
Woman’s club. Over $100 was raised and 
the books purchased by this fund made a 
most interesting exhibition. Books both 
for adults and children were included, and 
the selection, carefully made, covered 
history, biography, travel, essays, poetry 
collections, some reference books, questions 
of the day, some of the best standard 
and recent fiction, and excellent juveniles. 
Many came to examine the books, making 
note of those they wished to read during 
the winter. 

In the evening a program was given at 
the library, the entire main floor being 
made into an audience room. It presented 


s» 

a very attractive appearance, with its 
decorations of flowers and growing plants, 
tables of new books, and informal seating. 
It is always a pleasant occasion when a 
work-shop is turned into a play-room, 
which should be done occasionally. Over 
150 gathered for the evening finding a 
new enjoyment in their public library. 
The program follows: 


Chorus by the High School Glee Club. 

Opening address by E. W. Waite, 
President of the Library Board. 

Address by Mrs. E. J. Sanborn, President 
of the Woman’s club. 

Instrumental solo by Miss Esther Bien- 
fang. 

Address by Miss Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine, Preceptor of the Wisconsin 
Library School, Madison. 

Chorus by the High School Glee Club. 


The city orchestra also aided with the 
program. Mr. Waite’s address was a 
history of the library; it was stimulating 
to hear how many people had been inter- 
ested in aiding the library, how many 
had served on its board of trustees, and 
how much money the Woman’s club had 
raised in eight years for new books, nearly 
a thousand dollars. Following the program 
an informal reception was held.—M. E. H. 
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SPECIAL BOOKS FOR THE SMALLER LIBRARIES 


The commission announces that it is 
prepared to send out to the smaller libraries 
in the order in which requests for them are 
received groups of books upon more or less 
popular subjects. Each group will be sent 
and may be kept three weeks except where 
additional time is expressly allowed. 
The war groups have been circulated 
extensively for sometime and have proved 
exceedingly popular. The library pro- 
curing the books must pay the postage. 
In making application a definite statement 
as to the group desired should be made 
and second and third choice mentioned. 
Where a group is to be received definite 
advance announcement with list of titles 
should be made in the newspapers and 
otherwise since to be of value the books 
must be used from the day of receipt. 


Vocation 


Bloomfield.. Vocational guidance of youth. 
Bloomfield.. Youth, school and vocation. 


Davis.......... Vocational and moral guid- 
ance. 

Fowler........ Starting in life. 

Laselle- 

Wiley...... Vocations for girls. 

Parsons........ Choosing a vocation. 

Patter: ...:.... Vocational guidance. 

Richardson The girl who earns her own 
living. 

Vocations for the trained woman. 

Rollins........ What can a young man do? 

Weaver........ Profitable vocations for girls. 

Weaver........ Profitable vocations for boys. 

Weeks.......... The people’s school. 

Business 

Blackford.... The job, the man, the boss. 

Calkins........ Business of advertising. 

PCPTIB....5<2.0% Business adventures of Billy 
Thomas. 

Gardner...... Effective business letters. 

| ae Writing an advertisement. 

Hatfield...... Modern accounting. 


Sammons.... Keeping up with rising costs. 
w.. Getting the most out of 
business. 


Neystrom... Retail selling and store man™ 


agement. 
Schulze........ The American office. 
Stockwell.... Essential elements of business 
character. 
Poetry 


Braithwaite Anthology of magazine verse 
verse for 1914. 

Cawein........ Poems. 

Davis.......... Myself and I. 

Georgian poetry. 

Goidmark.... The gypsy trail. 

Lindsay........ General William Booth enters 
into Heaven. 

Masefield.... Story of a round-house. 

Morroe........ You and I. 

Collected poems, Vol. 1. 

Collected poems, Vol. 2. 

Peabody...... The singing man. 

Rittenhouse Little book of modern verse. 

Tagore........ Gitanjali. 

Untermeyer Challenge. 


War Group No. 1 


Some interesting and up to date books 
on the war and the war countries. 


Cramb.......... Germany and England. 

Dodd............ Heroic France. 

OR ssc escssecs Behind the scenes in warring 
Germany. 

Johnston...... Arms and the race. 

Mach.......... What Germany wants. 

Suttner........ Lay down your arms. 

Tucic............ The Slav nations. 


War Group No. 2 


Bernhardi.... Germany and the next war. 


Collier.......... Germany and the Germans. 
Dunn............ Five fronts. 

Ensor............ Beigium. 

Oppenheim. Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo. 
O’Ryan........ The modern army in action. 


War Group No. 3 


Greene......... Present military situation in 
the U. S. 
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Palmet......... The last shot. 

Redmond.... Austria and the Austrian 
people. 

Riggs............ France from sea to sea. 

Sarolea......... How Belgium saved Europe. 

Villard.......... Germany embattled. 


War Group No. 4 
Adking.......... Historical backgrounds of the 


great war. 
Davis............ With the allies. 
Munro.......... When William came. 


Osborne....... As it is in England. 


Redmond.... Russia and the Russian 
people. 
WG sss sesices Men around the Kaiser. 
Williams ..... Modern warfare. 
War Group No. 5 
Angell.......... Great illusion. 
Beck.............. Evidence in the case. 
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Kreisler........ Four weeks in the trenches. 
Noyes........... A Belgium Christmas eve. 
Tower.......... Germany of today. 


Why we are at war. 


: War Group No. 6 
Baden- 

Powell...... My adventures as a spy. 
Childers....... Riddle of the sands. 


Gould........... Heroes of peace. 
Hannay........ The navy and sea power. 
Usher........... Pan-Germanism. 


Williams...... Russia of the Russians. 


War Group No. 7 


Cobb............ Paths of glory. 

Garstin........ Friendly Russia. 

Graves.......... Secrets of the German war 
office. 

Blartt...........:. Understanding the French. 

Neeser.......... Our navy and the next war. 


St. Seger...... The toll house. 





ABOUT THE READING CIRCLES 
By Ada J. McCarthy 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ and Young 
Peoples’ Reading Circles were organized 
under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
Teacher’s Association at its annual meeting 
held in Milwaukee in November, 1914. 

In forming the Committees to choose 
the books, the library profession was 
recognized so the library member will try 
to tell something about the work of the 
circles. 

The object of the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, is to provide a definite line of 
professional reading for teachers. Libra- 
rians should obtain this list and provide 
all of the books for the teachers. Rural 
teachers may obtain the books from the 
state or county traveling libraries. In 
Marinette County the traveling libraries 
own all of the books on the list. These 
are kept in the Public Library in Marinette 
so that teachers may call for them or send 
parcel post. 


This plan is excellent to begin with 
although I feel that it is better for teachers 
to buy at least one professional book a year. 

This reading is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the teachers, a bill providing that 
it be compulsory, being defeated in the last 
legislature. In many_ states it is required 
—Oregon being one of them. 

The State Traveling Library Commission 
will so far as its resources permit send the 
books to teachers who are in counties 
having no traveling library system of their 
own. 

The object of the Young People’s 
Reading Circle is to inculcate the reading 
habit and to promote a love of good books. 
It was designed particularly to help the 
boys and girls who have no library priv- 
ileges although the systematic reading will 
be a benefit to all children. No doubt 
nearly every public library has all of the 
books on the list. If not it will be 
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aneasy matter to fill up the gaps. If 
a very keen interest is shown by the 
youngsters it wili of course be necessary to 
duplicate some titles. It is easy to predict 
a great increase in the circulation in 
children’s rooms in towns and cities where 
there is a live reading circle. 

One good method of getting the children 
started in the reading circles is to interest 
them in the Record Book. This is a little 
booklet gotten out by the Democrat 
Printing Company at the request of the 
Reading Circle Board. There are pages 
for the books read in each grade, giving 
the author, title, date and also a space for 
“remarks.” Any number will be sent to 
a teacher or librarian willing to sell them 
to the children. The money for them 
need not be sent until it is all collected. 
The idea is, that if the children have the 
book, they will naturally want to fill it. 

Each teacher who joins the reading 
circle and gives satisfactory evidence to 
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the city or county superintendent that two 
books from the list have been read, is 
entitled to a diploma. This diploma has a 
seal for each year’s reading. 

The young people also receive a diploma 
and seal for each year’s reading done, the 
number of books being stated in the circular 
issued by the Reading Circle Board. 
Librarians should have a copy of this. It 
may be obtained from the city or county 
superintendent. i GW aye> 

If there is no local interest in the reading 
circle work, it is up to the librarian to 
awaken it. It is an important work and a 
golden opportunity for that which is so 
greatly desired by all librarians—the co- 
operation of library and school. 

County and city superintendents are 
fully informed as to the Reading Circle 
work, but the library member of the board 
when the plan was being worked out will 
be glad to answer any questions. 





“SHIRT SLEEVE”? LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester. 


“The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings; the most valuable 
are those with no bindings at all.”” Edwin Emery Slosson. 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted 
that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested “‘tabloid” information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of it costs only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity of full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notice will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 


Cheese and corn as food. Two more 
of “Uncle Sam’s Cookbooks” are noted 
for current publications. Bulletins of 
this character have already attained wide 
circulation and it would seem worth while 


readers. These two are: Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 298. Food values of corn and corn 
products. Covers structure and composi- 
tion of corn, milling, cooking, hull corn, 
corn breakfast foods, popcorn, digestibility 





for libraries to obtain them and make of foods made from corn, economy, etc. 
known that they are available to their Farmers’ Bulletin 487 (reprint) includes arti- 


a 


————— 
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cles on cheese making, description of differ- 
ent varieties of cheese, care of cheese in the 
home and its uses as food, with many 
recipes for its preparation. The latter 
would seem especially useful in this cheese 
producing state. Apply for both bulletins 
to the Division of Publications of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture at Washington. 


Geography. The University of North 
Carolina has issued a bulletin to give 
methods and suggestions to those teachers 
who wish to teach their pupils the geog- 
raphy of their county. While, of course, 
the local conditions differ, this publication 
should prove very valuable in its sugges- 
tions of method. The author is Prof. 
M. C. S. Noble. Write to the Bureau of 
Extension of the University at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Health. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company issues “for the use of its 
policy holders” many pamphlets on health, 
foods, special diseases and how to avoid 
them, etc. Write to the Company in 
New York City and ask them to put your 
library on the mailing list. 


Pageantry. A Manual of Pageantry 
has been issued by Indiana University, as 
its Bulletin 7 for June 15, 1915. It is 
published primarily “‘to avoid those who 
may undertake such work in connection 
with the celebration of Indiana’s Centennial 
in 1916.” Although in the limited space of 
this bulletin there is only the barest outline 
of technique and organization, it should be 
a valuable and suggestive aid. A short 
bibliographic note is appended. Apply to 
the Extension Division of the University 
at Bloomington, Ind. 


Recreation. If “the use of a nation’s 
leisure is a test of its civilization” libraries 
should find increasing use for material on 
this subject. The growth of industrial 
legislation is leaving more leisure time to 
the worker, and the significance of this 
fact is being more and more appreciated 
as a real social problem. In California a 
special committee of inquiry presented a 
report to the last legislature, under the 
headings, (1) Why we need recreation, 
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(2) The existing conditions of recreation 
in the state, general and rural, and (3) 
What we need further in recreational 
facilities. Bessie D. Stoddart of Los 
Angeles, was secretary of this Recreational 
Inquiry Committee. 

It may also be noted here that the Russell 
Sage Foundation has issued a revised edi- 
tion of its bulletin on Recreation Legisla- 
tion, under date of October, 1915. It lists 
the laws of 27 states and the District of 
Columbia, and in addition, from the great 
number of city ordinances on the subject, 
selects 16 as typical. There is a detailed 
subject index. This bulletin may be 
obtained for 20 cents from the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 St., New 
York. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. A. W. 
Hopkins, Agricultural Editor of the Uni- 
versity, we are able to give a list of bulletins 
and circulars on farming available free on 
request to the Experiment Station at 
Madison. At this time of year when the 
institutes and other farmers’ meetings 
are held, libraries should be sure to have 
such of these publications as can be used in 
their particular communities. 


BULLETINS AND CIRCULARS ON 
FARMING 


Published by the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Available for Free Dis- 
tribution to Residents of the State November, 
1915. 


Vaccination Against Bovine Tuberculosis 
With Bovo-Vaccine (165). 

The Conservation of Phosphates on Wis- 
consin Farms (174). - 

Opportunities for Profitable Farming in 
Northern Wisconsin (196). 

Planting the Commercial Orchard (201). 

How to Improve our Heavy Clay Soils 
(202). 

The Improvement of Sandy Soils (204). 

The Development of Marsh Soils (205). 

Barley Culture in Wisconsin (212). 

The Climate of Wisconsin and its Relation 
to Agriculture (223). 

The Right Drain for the Right Place (229). 

Soil Acidity and Liming (230). 

The Marketing of Wisconsin Cheese (231). 

Fitting Yearling Wethers and Lambs for 
Exhibition (232). 
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Soiling Crops vs. Silage for Dairy Cows in 
Summer (235). 

Soy Beans—An Important Wisconsin Crop 
(236). 

The Control of Diseases and Insects of 
Tobacco (237). 

Agricultural Co-operation (238). 

Three Creamery Methods for Making 
Buttermilk Cheese (239). 

Pork Production in Wisconsin (242). 

What has been Done with the Tuberculin 
Test in Wisconsin (243). 

Organization and Construction of Creamer- 
ies and Cheese Factories (244). 

The Disposal of Creamery Sewage (245). 

Making Whey Butter at Cheddar Cheese 
Factories (246). 

Farm Credit in Wisconsin (247). 

Strawberry Culture in Wisconsin (248). 

A New Test for Soil Acidity (249). 

The Year’s Progress of the Experiment 
Station—Report of the Director, 1914 
(250). 

Markets and Prices of Wisconsin Cheese 
(251). 

Some Facts About Concentrated Feeds 
(253). 
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State Seed Inspection and Weed Control, 
1914 (254). 

Facts about Fertilizers (255). 

The Marketing of Wisconsin Potatoes 
(256). 

Apple Rust and Its Control in Wisconsin 
(257). 

Distribution of Public Service Stallions 
(258). 

Alfalfa Growing in Wisconsin (259). 

First Aid to the Settler (260). 

Wisconsin Seed Inspection Law (4). 

The Agricultural Extension Service (7) 

Corn Judging (8). 

The Care of New Born Foals (13). 

A Catechism on Bovine Tuberculosis (23). 

How to use the Babcock Test (27). 

How to Rid our Farms of Weeds (48). 

Social Survey of Rural School Districts 
(51). 

Control of Potato Diseases in Wisconsin 
(52). 

Judging Draft Horses (53). 

Hog Cholera Questions and Answers (54). 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


There was no recess at Thanksgiving, 
only the holiday itself. Practically all of 
the students remained in the city, meeting 
in merry groups for celebration. The work 
of the school during the weeks preceding 
the Christmas vacation, which extended 
this year from December 16 through 
January 2, covered the usual drill in tech- 
nique. A regular schedule, with daily 
lectures, recitations, and practice work 
with its accompanying revision, comment 
and criticism, is most necessary for pro- 
fessional background, but does not lend 
itself to a picturesque report. 

Two lectures from the outside correlated 
with regular courses, giving the broader 
point of view, which must always be con- 
sidered. Mr. Herbert Quick gave a stimu- 
lating lecture on Reading for Rural Com- 
munities. Prof. Chester Lloyd-Jones of the 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Political Science Department discussed a 
Selected list of Books in Political Economy, 
rounding out the topic as given in the 
Book Selection Course. 

The topic, Book-making and publishing, 
given in eight lectures, correlating with 
Trade Bibliography, Book-buying, and 
Book selection, ended with a Christmas 
exhibit conducted by the students for 
the Madison Free Library, December 2-5. 
The students had the exhibit entirely in 
charge, attending to the publicity, including 
press notices, posters and general invi- 
tations; the gathering and arranging of 
the books; and serving in turn as attend- 
ants at the exhibit, meeting the five 
hundred and more people who came to see 
the books, many of them to get suggestions 
for Christmas gifts. 


— 


~— 
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The exhibition, displayed in the foyer 
of the School (second floor of the Free 
Library), was most attractive in its group 
arrangement, as follows: 

Questions of the Day, Travel, Biography, 
History, Arts and Crafts, Gardens, Music, 
Poetry, Drama, Essays, Art, Old favorites 
in new editions, Life and living, Inexpen- 
sive books for adults, Children’s books. 

The entire exhibit seemed a revelation 
to the visitors, who had not realized before 
that regular books were artistic and beauti- 
ful, and did not need bindings of padded 
or limp leather, or decorated pages to 
be suitable for gifts. While all the books 
were examined with interest, it is probable 
that the new editions of old standards, 
Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens and others, 
the children’s group, and the selection of 
inexpensive books attracted the most 
attention. The local book stores lent 
books generously for the exhibit. They 
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reported over fifty immediate orders for 
the first results. Books sent for the Book 
Selection Department of the Bulletin were 
freely used, also books from shelves of 
the Madison Free Library and the Library 
School. 

The selection was censored by the 
faculty, and only books recommended in 
approved lists were admitted. The liberal 
use of approved lists, the criticism of the 
faculty, the showing of the different 
publishers, the advertising, assembling, and 
arranging of the exhibit, administering it 
and meeting the public, and finally, dis- 
mantling it and returning the books, 
constituted not only an admirable ex- 
perience for the class, but a pleasant and 
suggestive one. A general discussion of the 
exhibit as a whole was held as a class 
appointment in which both faculty and 
students took part. 





NOTES FOR 


A Child’s Essay 


Third grade children in Platteville were 
given a choice of subjects for short essays. 
They selected the new Public Library 
building. The following account, written 
without direction of any older person, is 
interesting. 


Public Library 


“The public library is northwest of 
the city park. 

“Outside it has a main entrance. It has 
two bowls by the entrance made of fancy 
brick. On the brick it has rug designs. 

“When you get inside there will be a 
desk, the desk is placed between the 
children’s department and the grown folk’s 
department. You give the books to Mrs. 
Nicholas or Miss Krog. She takes the 
card out of the book and marks the month 
and the date. If you kept the books over 
two weeks she will make you pay a penny 
for each day. 


LIBRARIANS 


“The children’s department is very 
pretty. On the west side there is a fire- 
place there are little red chairs and tables. 

“The grown folk’s department is not so 
pretty; they have larger chairs and tables 
in the grown folk’s department. 

“The rest rooms are in the basement. 
They have tables and chairs too. But 
they have no books.” 

- M. H. 


Suggestive Book-Mark 


A book mark has just come from the 
St. Louis Library that is not only suggestive 
in itself, but worthy of attention because of 
the invitation given to ‘‘Come and inspect 
your library building.” Even though the 
people of a community own the library 
they know little of their possessions. 
The special resources listed as on display 
for Visitor's Night are of great interest. 
Every library has some special resources, 
that should be brought to the attention of 
the public, and the St. Louis plan of a 
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Visitors’ Night seems an admirable one 
to copy. 


St. Louis Public Library 


Bookmark. 


MARK YOUR PLACE 


and 


MARK THE DATE 
Tuesday, November 30 








of the next 
VISITORS’ NIGHT 


at Central Library 
13th and Olive Streets 





Come and inspect your Library 
building. Guides will conduct you 
through all departments, including 
those not usually open to the public. 


The following special resources of 
the Library will be displayed: 


Books to buy for Christmas 
Music scores 

Collection of favorite books 
Books in large type 

Books for the blind 

Aids for the practical man 
Post card collection 
Lantern slide collection 
Clipping file 

Books from the Bindery 
Photostatic reproductions 


There will also be the following 
exhibits in the Art Room: 


Color reproductions of famous paintings 
Contemporary etchings 
Newspaper cartoons. 


M.E.H. 


Inexpensive Material 


The American Library Association has 
just published a pamphlet by Mary J. 
Booth, entitled, Lists of material which 
may be obtained free or at a small cost. 
25 cents. 

“The aim in compiling this list has been 
to provide for small and medium sized 
libraries a selected list of material which 
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will prove of use in supplementing at 
small expense the books and magazines 
already on the shelves. It is hoped that it 
will also be found useful by teachers, 
especially by those who have not access 
to a public library.” 

A large part of the material listed can be 
had by libraries free for the asking from 
publishers. The balance is obtainable for 
from five to fifty cents. Geography is not 
included because a list on this subject, by 
Miss Booth, has already been issued by 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board. The 
present list includes material on Sociology 
(practically covering all subjects in the 300 
class of the Decimal classification): 
Ethics, Psychology, Religion; Education; 
Science; Public health and _ sanitation; 
Engineering, Business, Occupations; Agri- 
culture; Home Economics; Fine rts, 
Literature, and History. 

Every library should own a copy at once, 
check it, and send for the material that is 
needed in the local library. Such refer- 
ences often fill a need that books and 


magazines can not supply. 
M. E. H. 


Christmas Bulletin 


A novel Christmas bulletin is on display 
at the Elkhorn Public Library. On the 
bulletin of white cardboard is a splendid 
large picture of Santa Claus done in water 
color by one of the High School boys. 
It is a really perfect representation of the 
jolly old fellow, who has a truly pack, a 
white cotton bag pinned to his coat. 
On one side of the bulletin is printed 
“If you are looking for Christmas ideas, 
examine my pack.” 

The pack upon examination is found to 
contain a number of white envelopes, on 
the outside of which are such phrases as 
these—Do you want suggestions for 
Christmas gifts and how to make them; A 
few good books for Christmas gifts; Some 
recitations and poems on Christmas; 
Suggestions for Christmas _ entertain- 
ments; Christmas. stories; and others. 
Each envelope has inside a card either 
giving a list of books, poems or stories, or 
directing the borrower to a place in the 
library where such special material can be 
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found. This bulletin has been the means 
of circulating many books on and about 
Christmas. M. F..G. 


‘Library Day 


A suggestive program for Library 
Day was issued by the Connecticut 
Public Library Committee in May, 1914. 
The Committee “suggests that schools, 
so far as possible, observe a day as Library 
Day, setting aside part, at least, of one 
session for consideration of books, reading 
and libraries.” The pamphlet contains a 
“program for Library Day, suggestions for 
reading, compositions on books from the 
earliest times, recitations, address by 
teacher, and quotations for Library Day.” 
References are given under each heading. 

Under “Library Day in other states,” 
we learn: 

“On a recent Library Day in the public 
schools of Kosciusko, Mississippi, $400.00 
was collected for a school library fund.” 

‘‘Alabama has celebrated Library Day 
for several years. A day in November is 
set aside in that state.” 

*“*New York Libraries,’ a periodical 
publication, notes a suggestion as to 
setting apart a ‘Library Day’ in schools, a 
day ‘in which teachers and children shall 
be reminded of the part that books and 
reading have in human life and education 
and in which the various interests of the 
school library shall be set forth and em- 
phasized. Sayings of great men regarding 
books could be memorized and recited; the 
part that particular books have had in 
great lives or in the great historic move- 
ments could be illustrated and emphasized; 
stories introducing the great classics for 
children could be told; or efforts could be 
directed towards practical means for 
enlarging or improving the school library. 
The main thing is that the library be magni- 
fied in the minds of children and given an 
added power of appeal to their imagination 
and interest.” J. C. S. 


A Magazine Campaign 


With a two fold object of replenishing 
the file of magazines and awakening 
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greater interest, the Seymour (Ind.) Public 
Library conducted a magazine campaign 
during the fall. The same plan has also 
been used successfully in several cities in 
Utah at the suggestion of Miss Mary E. 
Downey. The librarian, Miss Gertrude E. 
Aiken, graduate of the Wisconsin Library 
School, 1913, describes the method 
followed. 

“I visited the High School and all 
grades above the first in both the public 
schools and the German Lutheran, with 
the consent of the superintendent of 
schools who was in sympathy with the 
plan. I asked the children to help the 
library by bringing to the school all the 
magazines they could find. Magazines of 
every kind were welcomed. They brought 
a few every time they came to school, and 
entered the number upon the blackboard. 
By comparing the numbers collected in 
each room a rivalry was started which 
helped to increase the general interest. 
When the children had exhausted their 
parents’ supply, they collected from the 
neighbors who had no children. One boy 
brought more than 200 magazines. 

‘Besides asking for the magazines, I 
invited the children to the weekly story 
hour and distributed among them readers’ 
cards. These were filled out by the 
children or their teachers and presented at 
the library for registration. We made out 
the application cards here and did not 
require a guarantor or a parent’s signature, 
as formerly. The registration increased 
over 86 per cent above that for October 
last year. 

“Not more than one fourth of the maga- 
zines are of use to us, but I hope to turn 
some of them to account in our township 
work, and the remainder may bring us a 
little cash.” 


Books To Give Away 


The library at De Pere, Wis. has extra 
sets of Irving, Dickens, and Cooper, also 
bound volumes of the Readers’ Guide for 
1900-1909, which will be given to any small 
library needing them. Write to the 
librarian, Miss Helen S. Mathews. 
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*"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill. 


The editor welcomes contributions and invites every librarian to send in news notes 
of her library, such as newspaper clippings, reports on new lines of work being under- 
taken, gains in circulation, either as to quality or quantity, etc. Even statistics tell 
a story. Did you know that in Wisconsin one hundred and thirteen libraries of all 
sizes showed collective gains in circulation of about seventy-five per cent. in the past 
seven years? Surely an encouraging fact, with all the counter attractions and forces at 
work distracting attention from reading. 

May we not have a friendly rivalry to see how many libraries shall be represented 
each month. ‘Trustees and librarians may feel a just pride in having notice made of 
their local institutions in the columns of the official library publication for Wisconsin. 
Items for inclusion in the department should be mailed to the editor, Miss Helen Turvill, 





Wisconsin Library School, Madison, before the 12th of each month. 


Library exhibits during the past month 
have centered about exhibits of books for 
Christmas purchase and efforts to influence 
the reading tastes of children. 


Christmas exhibits. In so far as 
reports have been received the following 
libraries held exhibits during December— 
Kenosha, Madison, Marinette, Marshfield, 
Merrill, Milwaukee, Neenah, Oshkosh, 
Portage, Racine, main library and branch, 
Wausau, and Whitewater. Other libraries 
had lists on display and offered to advise 
parents, wishing help in selecting books. 
The librarian of the College of Agriculture 
at the University printed in the papers a 
list of recommended titles on farming, as 
excellent Christmas gifts for farm boys. 


Juvenile safety book week. Libra- 
rains took active part in this movement of 
the library commission of the Boy Scout 
organization. In the following libraries 
special exhibits were held and articles 
prepared for the newspapers—Antigo, 
Cumberland, Eau Claire, Friendship, Fond 
du Lac, La Crosse, Sheboygan, and 
Superior. In these libraries the displays 
served at the same time as Christmas 
exhibits. 

At Antigo, as a special celebration of the 
“‘week for good books,” an intermediate 
department was opened November 29. 
The aim of the Intermediate Department 
is to supply books best suited for children 
and young people, who “have read all the 


books in the Children’s room” and have not 
yet arrived at a stage in their reading 
where they are ready for or are inter- 
ested in the books in the adult department. 

New shelving has been provided in the 
library and a collection of about 175 books 
of especial interest and value to older 
children and young people will be placed 
on these separate shelves. The collection 
is made up of books already in the library 
together with new ones that have been 
ordered especially and new books will be 
purchased each month for this department. 

The Cumberland Public Library was one 
of the few small libraries to undertake the 
observation of “Juvenile Book Week,” 
and is deserving of much credit for the 
effort made. A special order of new books 
was sent for and with the attractive 
editions, that the librarian has _ been 
choosing with care during the past, made a 
fine display. Posters in the schools, and 
the drug store during the week and 
notices in the papers were used to call 
attention to the exhibit. Typewritten 
lists, made by the commercial teacher of 
Christmas stories, books for boys, books 
for girls, etc. were given to parents who 
came. 

Special articles, addressed to parents, 
were prepared for the newspapers on the 
question of choosing books for children. 
These were printed by the papers in Eau 
Claire, Fond du Lac, and La Crosse. In 
the latter city a series of four articles by 
the librarian appeared during November. 
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In La Crosse two of the ministers of the 
city preached sermons on the subject, and 
the librarian gave a talk to one of the 
women’s clubs. 

In Sheboygan the children’s department 
had an active week’s campaign. Arrange- 
ments were made to have annotated lists 
printed each day in the papers. The 
papers made a feature of the lists and in 
all 300 titles were advertised. Heroes of 
Chivalry, Adventure, Success, Humor, 
Outdoors and Sports, and Daring as given 
in Books Boys like best, issued by the Boy 
Scout organization were the titles of the 
six lists. Extra copies were separately 
printed and given to the library by one of 
the papers. The books on the lists were 
put on tables in the children’s room with an 
appropriate bulletin for each. All avail- 
able copies of some titles were soon ex- 
hausted and the circulation of many 
was greatly stimulated. 


Publicity in Wisconsin libraries. 
During the month thirty-one lists of 
recent additions were published, nine 
being annotated lists. The following 
special lists also appeared. Business Books 
for Business Men (Wausau), Montessori 
method (Stevens Point), Plays and books 
on the Drama (Sheboygan), Plays and 
operettas for schools (Superior) Reading 
list on Christmas (Washburn), Smoke 
prevention (Superior) Stories men like 
(Oconto), and Study your business through 
books (Neenah). 

If your library is doing interesting work 
in any line, let others know. Notes for 
inclusion in this column must reach the 
editor, Miss Helen Turvill, Wisconsin 
Library School, Madison, before the 12th of 
each month. 


Abbotsford. New books for children 
have been purchased with money given 
by the Woman’s Club. 


Appleton. The report of the library 
for November was encouraging since it 
showed the largest circulation ever attained 
in this month, 5383 volumes. 


Ashland. A library ball was held on 
Thanksgiving night to raise funds. 
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Bloomington. A bazaar for the benefit 
of the library on December 4th, held by the 
Salamagundi club, netted between $35 
and $40. 


Cumberland. The exhibit of Scott 
pictures in November at the library 
proved quite an attraction and brought 
people to the library who had never been 
inside the building before. 

The librarian has given instruction in 
the use of the library to the eighth grade. 
This consisted of three 30 minute periods 
in the school room and was followed by an 
exercise at the library in looking up 
questions. 


De Pere. The books have been re- 
arranged on the library shelves and a new 
book stack and a display case purchased. 


Eagle River. The woman’s club has 
received a gift of 30 books from Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Frazer of Milwaukee for the 
public library. 


Eau Claire. The library advertised its 
books on wild animals, with an exhibit 
which was found on a stream in Rusk 
county, showing the work done by a 
beaver colony. 

Miss Olsen, librarian, has been appointed 
a member of the State Reading Circle 
board to succeed Miss McCarthy. 


Elkhorn. Miss Ethel Nott was ap- 
pointed librarian last September to take 
the place of Miss Reynolds who resigned. 


Fond du Lac. The library was closed 
during three weeks in December to allow 
installing of a new lighting system and 
redecorating of the entire first floor. 
Over 2000 books were drawn out the week 
preceding the closing. The record of 
circulation in November showed a gain of 
1500 volumes over the same month a 
year ago. 


Fox Lake. The library is doing a good 
deal of reference work and its own re- 
sources are proving sufficient to furnish 
most of the material needed for club work. 
One thousand and six books were cir- 
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culated in November, a gain of 151 over 
the record for this month, last year. 


Friendship. This new library started 
last spring has 258 borrowers. Story hours 
are held on Saturdays; notes on the library 
are written for the newspapers. 


Kaukauna. An increase of $200 was 
granted by the city council November 30 
at the request of the president of the 
library board, who presented the need for 
more money to carry on the necessary 
business of the library. 


Kenosha. The library held a Christmas 
exhibit of books for children for the first 
time this year. Help was given by the 
superintendent of schools, Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford, who spoke to the Parent- 
Teacher association on children’s books. 

New lines of extension work have been 
initiated this fall. A reading room and 
deposit station, with 200 books and eight 
current periodicals supplied by the library, 
was opened November 11 in the Bain 
School Social center. The room is kept 
open four nights a week, a teacher taking 
charge part of the time. The library 
supervises the work and one of the 
assistants is paid by the social center to 
take charge on two evenings. Foreign 
books are in great demand at this station. 

Books have also been placed in one of 
the factories, where a library room is 
provided and also in the fire stations. 

At the branch library a reading club for 
children in the seventh and eighth grades 
has been started with 30 members enrolled. 
Lives of noted contemporary men and 
women will be studied, Goethals being 
selected for the first meeting. The club 
meets every other Saturday morning. 

Window displays at the branch are 
changed every two weeks and sometimes 
oftener because all the books go out. 


Kilbourn. The exhibit of Longmans’ 
historical pictures, loaned by the library 
commission was seen at the library in 
December. 


La Crosse. A new branch has been 
established in the south part of the city, 
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distant about one mile from the main 
library. Itisin connection with settlement 
work started by the Congregational church 
and D. A. R. One room in the building, 
an old Congregational mission chapel long 
disused, was given to the library, with rent, 
heat and light free. The branch is open 
Wednesday evening and Saturday after- 
noon and evening, and has a circulation of 
75 to 100 books and magazines each time, 
in spite of the fact that the book supply 
is as yet very inadequate. The borrowers’ 
cards show that a part of the population is 
being reached that did not use library 
facilities before. 

Improvements have been made in the 
quarters of the north side branch library 
and in the basement of the main library. 

During November three art exhibitions 
were held at the library under the auspices 
of the recently formed Art Association. 
These included paintings by Nicholas 
Brewer, of St. Paul, Orson Lowell’s pen 
and ink drawings, and the Frederick 
Keppel collection of etchings. 


Lake Geneva. The library held a 
reception for the general public on 
December 4th. A beautiful plaster cast 
of Winged Victory has been presented to 
the library by Mrs. E. M. Smith, formerly 
president of the library board. 


Lancaster. Fifty three children were 
attentive listeners at the first story hour 
held at the library. 


Madison, Free Library. The resigna- 
tion of Miss Frances Ellsworth who has 
been librarian of the sixth ward branch 
since its opening five years ago was ac- 
cepted in December. Her retirement was 
necessitated by serious trouble with her 
eyes and is regretted by the board of 
directors and her many patrons. Mrs. 
Madge Wheeler, of the Summer School 
class in the Library School, 1914, who has 
been librarian at South Milwaukee, was 
elected to fill Miss Ellsworth’s place. 

The Christmas exhibit prepared by the 
students of the Library School under the 
direction of the faculty was opened to the 
townspeople December 2-5 and visited 
by about 450 people. The local book 
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stores co-operated in loaning books for 
display. 


Madison, Historical Library. For 
the holiday season interesting exhibits have 
been seen in the museum. They included 
the Fairchild collection of fifty dolls from 
European and occidental countries; a 
collection of models of earthenware in 
use by French peasants, and of shoes and 
sandals from European countries. Again 
was shown the exhibit of types of old- 
fashioned Christmas gifts (1840-1870) 
which a year ago attracted so much 
attention and favorable comment from 
visitors. Included in this exhibit are 
old-style china and glassware, embroidery, 
wax-work fruit, jewelry, games, toys, 
albums, books, bookmarks, Christmas 
cards, and many other articles now curious 
and interesting. Another exhibit con- 
sisted of a rare collection of the war time 
censored covers, charity stamps, Red Cross 
stamps, and other philatelic specimens 
illustrative of the disturbed postal service 


of the present destructive European 
conflict. 
Manitowoc. The library board pre- 


sented its fifteenth annual report to the 
council in November. Progress is reported 
particularly in the use of the library by 
adults. During the fifteen years a total 
of over 590,000 have been circulated. 
There are now nearly 6000 patrons, about 
two fifths of the population. The circula- 
tion was 38,340, a decrease of 261 over last 
year, the adult circulation increased by 
nearly a thousand. The librarian visited 
the eighth grades of the school and ex- 
plained the use of the card catalog and 
reference books. The circulation on 
teachers’ cards was more than double that 
of a year ago. The financial needs of the 
library were presented and the appropria- 
tion was made $4000, an increase of $200. 
$1000 is alloted for the purchase of books. 


Milwaukee. At the December meeting 
of the Milwaukee Library Club, George 
B. Utley, secretary of the American 
Library Association spoke on Recent 
Tendencies in Library Work. 
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Mount Horeb. The library moved 
into new quarters during the fall, occupying 
a large room on the second story of a 
store building. 

At a Chautauqua held last summer 
about $140 was cleared for the library. 
Two adult tables, a loan desk and chairs 
have been ordered with this fund. About 
$100 additional was raised by a cafeteria 
supper recently and will be used for running 
expenses to supplement the village appro- 
priation of $175. 

New shelving has been built on two 
sides of the new room, the work being 
donated by T. S. Thompson, principal of 
the schools. Other gifts included two 
large pictures of Roman architecture from 
Mrs. H. B. Bahle, a bronze bust of Lincoln, 
from Mrs. James Hough, and subscriptions 
to seven magazines from A. F. Gramm. 

The library’s new hours of opening are 
2-5 P. M., Tuesdays and Saturdays and 
7-9 on three evenings. Formerly the li- 
brary was open only on two days. 

The library is closed during the evening 
to children below 16 years of age. This 
age was chosen as corresponding to the 
village curfew age but children may come 
accompanied by their parents or with a 
written permit from them. 


Neenah. A station has been opened by 
the library in one of the schools and books 
will be circulated every Friday afternoon. 


Nekoosa. The village board has appro- 
priated $250 for the library to be granted, 
when the library board has advertised the 
resources through the newspapers and 
moving picture shows. 


New London. At a council meeting in 
November it was decided to increase the 
budget item of expense for the library from 
$1000 to $1200. 


Oshkosh. The Scott pictures were 
shown at the library during the first week 
of December. Exhibits of books for 
Christmas gifts were on display. 


Platteville. Mrs. Crawford has given 
a beautiful clock to be placed over the 
fireplace in the new building. 
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A collection of music scores will be 
started this winter. 


Prairie du Chien. The Lyceum course 
is being conducted for the benefit of the 
library this winter. 


Racine. A new branch library has 
been started at the central association. 
Circulation for the main library and 
branches was 13402 in November. Miss 
Lottie N. Ingram, librarian of the Junction 
Branch resigned her position and has 
joined the staff of the Superior Public 
Library. 


Randolph. A series of food sales, 
held recently on four successive Saturdays, 
brought the library $118.00. The town 
was divided into four sections and a 
committee appointed to manage _ the 
details for each. In every case the food 
solicited was so good, that nothing was 
left from any of the sales. 

It has been decided to move the library 
from its present upstairs quarters to the 
Cram building, where a large room on the 
ground floor just off of the main street 
can be procured. This is a new building 
and, besides being roomy and attractive 
in appearance, is well heated and lighted. 
The present plan is to turn the room into a 
rest room and library combined, an 
excellent project which will receive the 
sanction and help of the business men as 
well as other interested citizens of the town. 


Reedsburg. The junior class of the 
high school held a declamatory contest for 
the benefit of the public library. The 
sum of $15 was raised by charging a 
small admission fee. 


Sharon. A _ public library is to be 
started here in January under the direction 
of the Woman’s Club. The village council 
has turned over a room in the village 
hall and will furnish the light. Interested 
citizens have contributed both money and 
books and the club has raised enough to 
support the library for a year at least. 
Mrs. Dullam has donated her services as 
librarian. A committee of seven women 
from the club are willing to give time and 
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help to the project and everything points 
to a successful venture, and one which 
will mean much to the town. 


Shawano. The library was moved 
into the new building and opened December 
1. The dedication will be held in January, 
when the hours will be extended from three 
to six days. 

The library had the exhibit showing 
work of the Wisconsin artists during 
November. 


Sheboygan. The public library has 
had a set of ten slides made to show at 
the moving picture theatres. These will 
be changed each week. One of the slides 
shows a cut of the building with hours of 
opening. Another is worded “Your taxes 
support the public library, make your 
investment pay.” Another, “O dear, Oh 
dear, My cake, didn’t rise, Go to the 
library, get a cook book and find out why.” 


Spooner. The “split library” plan of 
sending small groups of books from a 
state traveling library to the rural commu- 
nities is being undertaken by the local 
library. 


Spring Green. The village board has 
agreed to levy a one fifth mill tax for 
library purposes. 


Stevens Point. The manager of the 
Gem theatre designated Monday evenings 
in December as benefit nights for the 
library, the proceeds to be used for the 
purchase of new books. 

The library is advertising its material 
on the Montessori method in view of the 
course soon to be given at the State Normal 
by Dr. Montessori. 


Stone Lake. A collection of several 
hundred volumes has been given by 
J. F. Cargill of Pittsburgh to start a public 
library. The books will be housed in the 
bank. The Stone Lake Realty Company 
has given a lot and it is hoped that a 
library building can be put up next summer. 
A study club is to be organized, whose 
object will be in part to support the library. 
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Stoughton. An attractive window dis- 
play was made with posters and interesting 
titles to draw attention to books of travel. 


Superior. Special lists on smoke pre- 
vention and plays and operettas for school 
programs have been prepared and published 
by the library. 

A deposit station has been opened at the 
Western Union Telegraph office for the 
use of the employees. 

Nearly 18,000 books and periodicals 
circulated in November. Attendance at 
the story hour was 911. 


Tomahawk. The public library has 
received from Mr. R. B. Tweedy, a gift 
of fifty dollars worth of magazines for the 
year of 1916. 

At a meeting of the library board a plan 
was perfected to open the reading room for 
reading only, on Sundays from 2-5 p. m. 
This action was taken in response to 
request from patrons. 


Waukesha. The civic association has 
given $54 for the children’s room. 
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Wausau. The library advertised busi- 
ness books during December with great 
success. After the list was published in 
the paper, about 300 copies were struck 
off and sent to the factories, mills, and 
places of business employing three or more 
persons, and also posted in club houses, 
Y. M. C. A., etc. 

The exhibit of Christmas books was 
visited by a large number, many of whom 
made lists to be ordered by local dealers. 


Whitewater. The appropriation was 
raised this fall from $1500 to $1800. 
Special work has been done by the librarian 
with the high school the grades and the 
model rural school. The library has been 
advertised through the moving picture 
shows, exhibits in store windows, and a 
Christmas exhibit of inexpensive gift books. 
The librarian spoke at the monthly meeting 
of the Parent-Teachers Association on 
books for children. 


Wonewoc. Miss Ruth D. Huff has 
resigned the librarianship of the Wonewoc 
Public Library after five years’ service. 
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INFANT WELFARE 


Selected list of books and other material, compiled by Elva L. Bascom with the assist- 
ance of Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, M. D. (Johns Hopkins). 


This list has been prepared in response 
to a request from the president and the 
chairmen of the Civics, Home Economics 
and Public Health Committees of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who are a committee to interest the clubs 
and other state organizations in a campaign 
for “Baby Week”. Reprints of the list 
will be furnished on request as long as the 
supply lasts. 

It aims to include the best books relating 
to prenatal hygiene, maternity, infant and 
child hygiene, and allied subjects, and a 
few of the best bulletins, reports and circu- 
lars issued by the government, state and 


MATERNITY 
Books 


Ballantyne, J. W. Expectant mother- 
hood. 1914. 288p. Funk $1.50 net. 
Gives well selected and scientifically accurate 
information concerning heredity, eugenics, mar- 
riage and the problems of pregnancy. In no 
sense of the word a manual for mothers like 
Slemons, but valuable for the student. 
Galbraith, A. M. Four epochs of a 
woman’s life. 2d ed. 1911. 244p. 
Saunders $1.50 net. 

Contains good chapters on marriage and 
maternity, written from the experience of a 
woman physician. 

Slemons J. M. The prospective mother. 
1912. 343p. Appleton $1.50 net. 


The best popular work, well written and 
authoritative, giving the information the edu- 
cated woman or nurse desires. 

Wheeler, Marianna. Before the baby 
comes. 1914. 170p. Harper $1 net. 


Practical suggestions for the mother based 
on many years’ experience as head of the Babies’ 
Hospital in New York. 


Pamphlets 
Green, C. M. Prospective motherhood. 
1914. 29p. Health Education League 

7c. ($4.50 per 100.) 


Excellent leaflet covering only essentials; by 
an authority. 


city boards of health and municipal organi- 
zations. There are no doubt important 
omissions, due to the haste with which the 
list has necessarily been compiled, but 
care has been taken to include no material 
that is not reliable and obtainable. It 
serves the double purpose of indicating to 
libraries what to buy to supplement their 
collections on these subjects, and of show- 
ing in part what can be borrowed from 
this department to meet this special 
demand. Prices of pamphlets are given 
so far as known; most of the government 
and state publications are free. 


Little helps for expectant mothers. 1914. 
8p. Woman’s Home Companion, 
Better babies bureau, free. 


Motherhood. 6p. Amer. ass’n for study 
and prevention of infant mortality; 
$3 per 500. 


Leaflet giving simplest before-birth directions 
for the uneducated mother. 
To expectant mothers. Oregon state 
board of health. 


Brief leaflet; included in Baby-saving cam- 
paigns (Children’s Bureau). 


West, Mrs. Max. Prenatal care. 1913. 
41p. Children’s bureau (Supt. of 
docs. 5c.) 

Simple, reliable directions for the expectant 


mother’s care of herself, based on best author- 
ities. 


HYGIENE OF MOTHER AND CHILD 


Comstock, Sarah. Mothercraft. 1915. 


214p. Hearst $1. 


Sound, up-to-date talks, based on best author- 
ities, not on experience, and written in a very 
popular, enthusiastic style. 
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Davis, E. P. Mother and child. 3d ed. 
1911. 274p. Lippincott $1.75 net. 


A physician’s advice to the mother, about 
herself and her child. 


MacCarthy, F. H. Hygiene for mother 
and child. 1910. 295p. Harper $1.25 
net. 


Covers the same ground as Davis, but includes 
also a chapter on education and training. It 
does not have the accepted methods of feeding, 
but is excellent on care of the mother. 


INFANT CARE AND HYGIENE 
Books 


Child in the city. 1912. 502p. Chicago 
school of civics and philanthropy. $1.50 
net. 


Papers read at the conferences held during 
the Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit. The first 
115 pages have to do with the physical care of 
the child. 


Dennett, R. H. The healthy baby. 1912. 
235p. Macmillan $1 net. 


One of the best manuals both in content and 
form of presentation. Not so full as Tweddell 
on feeding. 


Holt, L. E. Care and feeding of children. 
8th ed. 1915. 215p. Appleton 75c 
net. 

Probably the best known of the standard 
works; much revised in this edition. Written 
in the form of question and answer. Fuller on 
feeding than any other. 


Kerley, C. G. What every mother should 
know about her infants and young 
children. 1915. 107p. Paul B. 
Hoeber, paper 35c. 


Good selection and treatment of the essential 
matters regarding hygiene, feeding, ailments and 
first aid. 


—Short talks with young mothers. 2d 
ed. 1915. 326p. Putnam $1 net. 


The fullest work, including feeding to the 
sixth year; excellent on diseases. Follows Holt 
in feeding. For the well-to-do mother. 


Morse, J. M. Care and feeding of chil- 
dren (Harvard health talks). 1914. 
53p. Harvard univ. 50c net. 

Brief but good suggestions for the diet, cloth- 
ing, exercise and sleep, and education of a child 
from one to six years old. 
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Oppenheim, Nathan. Care of the child 
in health. 1900. 308p. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 


Standard work and still very useful. 


How to take care 
1915. 182p. 


Tweddell, Francis. 
of the baby. 3d ed. 
Bobbs-Merrill 75c net. 

Excellent manual, up-to-date, well arranged, 
and specially good on feeding. 

Young mother’s 

165p. Harper $1 


Wheeler, Marianna. 
handbook. 1914. 
net. 

Simple discussion of the ailments and training 
of infants. 


Pamphlets 


American association for the study 
and prevention of infant mortal- 
ity. Careofthe baby. 3ded. 1914. 
14p. Supt. of docs. 5c. 


Baker, S. J. The bureau of child hygiene 
of the department of health of the 
city of New York. 3d ed. 1915. 
160p. N. Y. City dep’t of health. 


—tTalks with mothers. 1913. 18p. 
N. Y. Milk Committee. 


Brief, practical talks to ignorant city mothers. 


Bradley, F. S. Care of the baby. 1913. 
8p. Russell Sage Foundation, Dept. 
of Child-helping. 


The child. 1912. 32p. 
Life Insurance Co. 


Pamphlet prepared by authorities for distri- 
bution to policyholders of this company, but 
obtainable by others. Care of baby, care of 
older child, the sick child and emergencies. 


Holt, L. E., & Shaw; H. L. K. Save the 
babies. 1915. 19p. Amer. medical 
ass’n. 


Comprehensive directions for the untrained 
mother before and after the baby comes. In- 
cludes later and summer care. 

Tam 


Metropolitan 


How to prevent infantile blindness. 7p. 
Wisconsin state board of health. 


= 

Richardson, A. S. What every mother 
wants to know about her baby. 1914. 
16p. Woman’s Home Companion, 
Better babies bureau, free. 


Questions and answers compiled from a large 
correspondence with mothers through the pages 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Rose, Flora. Care and feeding of children. 
2 parts. 1911. Cornell College of 
Agriculture. 


The 
1914. 


Rucker, W. C., & Pierce, C. C. 
summer care of infants. 15p. 
Supt. of docs. 5c. 


Save the babies: rules to be observed in 
the care and management of infants 
during the summer. Pennsylvania 
state dep’t of health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Circular printed in English, Italian, German, 


Polish, Yiddish and Slovak. Included in Baby- 
saving campaigns (Children’s bureau). 


Save your baby. 15p. Wisconsin state 


board of health. 


Excellent pamphlet for the untrained mother. 


Shaw, H. L. K. Your baby: how to keep 
it well. 28p. New York state dept. 
of health. 


Admirable directions for the untrained mother 
covering every phase of infant hygiene. 
Summer care of babies. 1911. Bridge- 

port (Conn.) dep’t of health. 

Printed in English, Yiddish, Slavish, Hun- 
garian, Italian. Included in Baby-saving cam- 
paigns. : 


West, Mrs. Max. Infant care. 1914. 

87p. Children’s bureau (Supt. of docs. 
15c.) 

Very complete information for the average 


mother on care of the baby; also recipes for its 
first cooked food. Helpful illustrations. 


CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD 
Books 


American association for the study 
and prevention of infant mortal- 
ity. Transactions of the 3d, 4th and 
5th meetings. 1912-14. Ass’n. 

These volumes contain material that is invalu- 


able in a study of infant mortality. Papers 
and discussions by best authorities. 


Mangold, G. B. Child problems. 
381p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 


Contains good chapters on infant and child 
mortality. Useful on other child problems, par- 
ticularly on child labor. 


1913. 
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Pamphlets 


American association for the study 
and prevention of infant mortal- 
ity. Session on public school educa- 
tion (fourth conference) 1914. 28p. 
Ass’n. 


Contains brief report by Dr. Mendenhall 
on conditions in Wisconsin, p. 13-16. 


American medical association. Stand- 
ard score card for babies. Ass’n. 


Best score card for judges in better babies’ 
contests. 


Baby-saving campaigns. 1913. 93p. 
Children’s bureau (Supt. of docs. 15c) 


A partial survey of ‘“‘what American cities 
are doing and can do toward preventing infant 
mortality and the too common high death rate 
of children under five years of age.” 


Birth registration an aid in protecting 
the lives and rights of children. 1914. 
20p. Children’s bureau (Supt. of 
docs. 5c). 


The effect of registration in reducing infant 
mortality and its value as a protection through- 
out life. 


Child-welfare exhibits: types and prepara- 
tions. 1915. 58p. Children’s bureau 
(Supt. of docs. 5c). 


Conference on infant welfare, Albany, 
N. Y., June 12, 1913. 28p. New 
York state dept. of health. 

Besides general addresses includes reports 


from New York cities on infant welfare work and 
effective charts showing conditions. 


Conservation of infant life in Pennsyl- 
vania. 1910. 6p. Pennsylvania state 
dept. of health. 


Duke, Emma. Infant mortality: results 
of a field study in Johnstown, Pa., 
based on births in one calendar year. 
1915. 93p. Children’s bureau (Supt. 
of docs. 20c). 


Gould, C. M. The health officer and in- 
fant mortality (in proceedings of sec- 
ond conference Wisconsin state board 
of health, 1914, p. 32-35). 


Greater New York Baby Week, June 
20-26, 1914. 27p. New York Milk 
Committee. 


Sena naka 
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Handbook of federal statistics of children: 
part 1, number of children in the 
United States, with their sex, age, 
race, nativity, parentage and geo- 
graphic distribution. 2d ed. 1914. 
106p. Children’s bureau (Supt. of 
docs. 10c). 


How to hold a better babies contest. 
1914. 20p. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, free. 


Practical directions which can be followed 
in any small town. 


How to organize a baby saving show. 
5p. 1912. Pensylvania state dept. 
of health. 


How to organize a better babies health 
exhibit. 1914. 6p. Woman’s Home 
Companion, Better babies bureau, free. 


Infant mortality, Montclair, N. J. 1915. 
36p. Children’s bureau (Supt. of 
docs.) 


“A study of infant mortality in a suburban 
community.” 


Infant mortality and its relation to em- 
ployment of mothers (Report on con- 
dition of woman and child wage- 
earners in United States, v. 13). 1912. 
174p. Supt. of docs. 15c. 


Infant mortality and milk stations. 1912. 
176p. New York Milk Committee, 
paper $1. 

States the problem of infant mortality in 
New York City, describes the campaign against 
it and its results, also the establishment and 
operation of milk stations, and their effect. 
Very valuable. 


New Zealand society for the health of 
women and children. 1914. 18p. 
Children’s bureau (Supt. of docs. 5c.) 

An example of methods of baby-saving work 


in small towns and rural districts, worthy of 
emulation in the United States. 


Schereschewsky, J. W. Problems of in- 
fant mortality. 27p. Russell Sage 
Foundation, Dept. of Child-helping. 

Compact facts and statistics which will 


appeal to the educated person; suggests meas- 
ures for amelioration. Good material for talks. 
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Shaw, H. L. K. Infant welfare campaigns 
and infant welfare stations; value, 
organization and management. 1914. 
10p. New York state dept. of health. 


Sherwood, Mary. Newer ideals of ob- 
stetrics. 1914. Amer. ass’n for study 
and prevention of infant mortality. 


Leaflet for use in nurses’ organizations, by 
women’s clubs, etc., written by an authority. 


MILK PROBLEMS 
Pamphlets 


Boudreau, F. G. Market milk. 1914. 
18p. Ohio board of health. 


Commission on milk standards ap- 
pointed by the New York Milk 
Committee. Report. 1912. 30p. 
Supt. of docs. 5c. 

—Second report, 1913. Supt. of docs. 5c 


Directions for home pasteurization of 
milk (Animal industry bureau, cir- 
cular 197). Supt. of docs. 5c. 


Extra cost of producing clean milk (Animal 
industry bureau, circular 170). Supt. 
of docs. 5c. 


Gunn, S. M. Milk supply (Milwaukee 
bureau of economy and efficiency, 
bulletin 13). 1912. 48p. Published 
by Bureau. 


Harrington, Charles. Milk. 1905. 15p. 
Health Education League, 3c. ($1.50 
per 100.) 


Brief but authoritative leaflet outlining the 
correct attitude toward milk for babies. 


Improved methods for production of 
market milk by ordinary dairies (Ani- 
mal industry bureau, circular 158). 
Supt. of docs. 5c. 


Infants’ milk depots and their relation 
to infant mortality. 1909. 81p. 
New York Milk Committee. 


Milk and its relation to the public health 
(Hygienic laboratory bulletin 56). 
1909. 834p. Supt. of docs. $1. 


Standard work, and, despite its date, still of 
highest value. 
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New York Milk Committee. Annual 
reports 5th, 6th, 7th. 1911-1913. 


Contain valuable material on milk-improve- 
ment measures, development of agencies to 
reduce infant mortality, prenatal hygiene, etc. 
The seventh report has ‘‘The development of 
Better Babies contests’, p. 54-7. All the pub- 
lications of this committee are excellent and 
though describing work and conditions in New 
York City are suggestive for other cities. 


Pasteurization of milk (Animal industry 
bureau, circular 184). Supt. of docs. 
5e. 


Philadelphia milk show, 1911. Report; 
ed. by A. E. Post. 1911. 123p. 


If still obtainable, this would be an excellent 
guide where a milk show is contemplated, even 
on a small scale. Describes work of commit- 
tees, general description of show and detailed 
description of exhibits. Good plans and illus- 
trations. 


Safeguarding nature’s most valuable food, 
milk. 1915. 24p. New York Milk 
Committee. 


Webster, E. H. Some important factors 
in the production of sanitary milk 
(Animal industry bureau, circular 
142). 1911. 68p. Supt. of docs. 5c. 


Wisconsin state board of health. Pro- 
ceedings of the second biennial con- 
ference, 1914, p. 8-32. Wisconsin 
state board of health. 

Three papers on milk: Methods employed 
in securing a safe milk supply from the producer 
to the consumer, by G. W. Henika; Efficient 
pasteurization of milk and method of procedure, 
by W. D. Frost; Safeguarding a city milk sup- 
ply, by G. C. Ruhland. 


CHILDREN: HYGIENE, MANAGE- 
MENT AND TRAINING 


Abbott, E. H. On the training of parents. 
1908. 140p. Houghton $1 net. 
Interesting talks on the relations of parents 
and children. 
Betts, G.H. Fathersand mothers. 1915. 
125p. Bobbs-Merrill 75c net. 
Admirable, fresh presentation of the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood and of the needs of the 
child as he develops. One of the best books 
on the ethical side. 
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Fisher, Mrs. D.C. Mothers and children. 
1914. 285p. Holt $1.25 net. 
Stimulating book based on the author’s ex- 


periences in nurturing and training her own 
children. For educated mothers. 


Forbush, W. B. The boy problem in the 
home. 1915. 287p. Pilgrim press 
$1 net. 

The average parent needing elementary aid 
in governing young boys will find this a very 
helpful book. There are many illustrative 
anecdotes and quotations from good authorities. 
Chapters are grouped: young boys, school 
boys, adolescent boys. 


Gruenberg, Mrs. S.M. Your child today 
and tomorrow. 1913. 250p.  Lip- 
pincott $1.25 net. 

Discusses the psychology of childhood and 


mothers’ responsibilities in a sensible, inform 
style. A very popular book with young mothers. 


Hodges, George. Training of children in 
religion. 1911. 328p. Appleton $1.50 
net. 

Practical chapters on the educaticn of children 


under fifteen, from the viewpoint of modern 
liberal orthodoxy. 


Hunt, C. W. What shail we read to the 
children? 1915. 156p. Houghton $1 
net. 


A mother’s guide to forming a little child’s 
taste for literature. 


Lovejoy, Sophia. Self-training for mother- 
hood. 1914. 182p. American Uni- 
tarian ass’n $1 net. 


Readable book on the mother’s attitude and 
her training of the body, senses, mind, morals 
and manners of her children. 


Dr. 
1914. 


Montessori’s 
121p. illus. 


Montessori, Maria. 
own handbook. 
Stokes $1 net. 


A re-statement of this method of training, 
based on her earlier and fuller work. 


Terman, L. M. Hygiene of the school 
child. 1914. 417p. Houghton $1.65 
net. 

Admirable work on the fundamental facts of 

a child’s physical development. Contains what 

every careful parent wishes to know about the 

laws of growth, factors influencing it, disorders 
sometimes arising, malnutrition, hygiene of 
teeth, nose and throat, eye and ear, voice, etc. 
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Van de Water, Mrs. V. T. Little talks 


with mothers of little people. 1912. 
265p. Estes $1.25 net. 
Suited to the uneducated mother. 
Training in Sex Hygiene 
Galloway, T. W. Biology of sex. 1913. 


105p. Heath 75c net. 


For teachers and parents. 


Hall, W. S. From youth into manhood. 
1910. 106p. Association press 50c 
net. 


Designed for boys, but good also for parents. 


Hood, M. G. For girls and the mothers 
of girls. 1914. 157p. illus. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1 net. 


Good presentation of biological facts for young 
girls; useful for mothers. 


Latimer, C. W. Girl and woman. 1910. 


33lp. Appleton $2 net. 


For more mature girls than Hood; good also 
for the woman wanting more knowledge. 


Lyttelton, Edward. Training of the 
young in laws of sex. 1910. Long- 
mans $1 net. 


Written for parents of boys by the headmaster 
of Eton, urging the necessity of home instruc- 
tion. 


Morley, Mrs. M. W. The renewal of life. 
1906. McClurg $1.25 net. 


“How and when to tell the story to the 
young.” 


Smith, N. M. The three gifts of life. 
1913. 138p. Dodd 50c net. 
Presents the ethics of adolescent life. Excel- 


lent for mothers to read, though written for 
young girls. 


Torelle, Ellen. Plant and animal chil- 
dren, how they grow. 1912. 230p. 
Heath 50c net. 

Written for elementary pupils, but shows 


parents how to teach facts of sex through their 
relation to plant and animal life. 


Wile, J. S. Sex education. 
Duffield $1.25 net. 


Brief account of what parents should tell their 
children and at what ages. 


1912. 150p. 
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HOME NURSING 


Aikens, C. A. Home nurse’s handbook. 
1912. 276p. Saunders $1.25 net. 


The most complete work next to the manuals 
for the trained nurse. 


Delano, J. A., & MclIsaac, Isabel. 
American Red Cross textbook on ele- 
mentary hygiene and home care of 
the sick. 1913. 256p. Blakiston $1 
net. 


“A simple, practical guide for the average 
household.” Contains a dietary for children. 


De Lee, J. B. Obstetrics for nurses. 4th 
ed. 1913. Saunders $2.50 net. 
Excellent guide for practical nurses who wish 
to b more proficient in the nursing of 
mother and child. 





Lippert, F. E., & Holmes, Arthur. 
When to send for the doctor. 1913. 
265p. Lippincott $1.25 net. 

Treats largely of children’s diseases and habits. 


Good chapters on the causes of retardation and 
what to do before the doctor comes. 


Pope, A.E. Homecare of thesick. 1911. 
190p. Amer. school of home economics 
$1.50 net. 


Standard work, of same type as Delano but 
differing in content and treatment. 


REFERENCE BOOKS, HYGIENE 
MANUALS, ETC. 


Emerson, C. P. Essentials of medicine. 
1908. 283p. Lippincott $2 net. 
General manual on diseases, written primarily 
for medical students or nurses, but very useful 
as a reference work for the educated general 
reader. i 


Gould, G. M. The practitioner’s medical 
dictionary. 3d ed. 1913. 1043p. 
Blakiston $4 ($4.50 with thumb index.) 


Or Student’s medical dictionary, 11th ed. $2.50 
($3) 


Grulee, C. G. Infant feeding. 2d ed. 
314p. 1914. Saunders $3 net. 


Presents the nutritional disturbances of normal 
and abnormal infants from the viewpoint of 
the best continental physicians, which unfortu- 
nately is not yet fully known or accepted in this 
country. Intended for medical students but 
can be read by any one with the aid of a good 
dictionary. 
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Harrington, Charles. Manual of prac- 
tical hygiene for students, physicians 
and health officers. 4th ed. 1911. 
Lea $4.50 net. 


Standard work on public health, valuable for 
both the individual and the community. 


Hough, Theodore, & Sedgwick, W. T. 
The human mechanism. 1906. 564p. 
Ginn $2 net. 

High school text treating briefly anatomy and 


histology, and very fully physiology, hygiene 
and the elements of sanitation. 


Hutchinson, Woods. Handbook of 
health. 1911. 330p. Houghton $1.25 
net. 

Designed for popular reading, presenting con- 


cisely the elements of physiology and personal 
hygiene. 
——Preventable diseases. 1909. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 
Popular, readable work, describing the phys- 
iology of the body and discussing specific 
diseases and their prevention. 


442p. 


Martin, H. N. The human body. 9th 
ed. 1910. 685p. Holt $2.50 net. 


Standard work covering both anatomy and 
physiology. 


Pyle, W. L., ed. Manual of personal 
hygiene. 4th ed. 1910. Saunders 
$1.50 net. 


Standard work, ‘“‘full of good sense and useful 
information.” 


Preventive medicine 
1913. 1074p. Apple- 


Rosenau, M. J. 
and hygiene. 
ton $6 net. 


Presents modern progress in the sciences 
underlying public health and covers an enor- 
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mous field, both of personal hygiene and of the 
relation of environment to health and disease. 
Exhaustive discussion of milk. 


Woodworth, R. S. The care of the body. 
1912. 359p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 


General work covering a wide field in clear, 
simple language. The chapter “The cycle of 
life” gives an excellent outline of the child’s 
development. 


LIST OF ADDRESSES OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


American association for the study and preven- 
tion of infant mortality (Miss Gertrude Knipp, 
Secretary) 1211 Cathedral street, Baltimore, 
Md. 

American medical association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

American school of home economics, 506 W. 
69th st., Chicago, III. 

Chicago school of civics and philanthropy, 116 
S. Michigan av., Chicago, III. 

Connecticut department of health, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Health education league, 8 Beacon st., Boston, 
Mass. 

Metropolitan life insurance co., 1 Madison av., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Milwaukee bureau of economy and efficiency, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York milk committee, 
New York City, N. Y. 

New York state department of health, Albany, 
N. Y. : 

Ohio board of health, Columbus, O. 

Pennsylvania state department of health, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d st., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia university, New 
York City, N. Y. 

U. S. children’s bureau (Miss Julia Lathrop, 
chief) Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin state board of health, Madison, Wis. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth av., 
New York. 


105 E. 22d st., 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the 
libraries in Wisconsin. From time to time books are included which are too expensive 
for immediate purchase, but which may be obtained later at a reduced price, or would 
perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful clubs if attention were called 
to their desirability. 

Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction selection 
is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to include no novels 
which would be objectionable because of their handling of moral questions, or would 
be unreadable because of their length or their treatment of subjects which have no interest 
for the average reader in the small commun'ty. 

A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians 


wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Philosophy; Ethics; Religion 


Betts, G. H. Fathers and mothers. 
1915. 126p. Bobbs-Merrill 75c net. 


173 
See note, p. 36. 


Carey, A. A. Scout law in practice. 1915. 
171p. Little 60c net. 369 


An exposition of the scout law, oath and 
motto, phrase by phrase, prepared for scout 
masters and patrol leaders. A good book on 
the development of boy character for any one 
working with boys. 


Cope, H. F. Religious education in the 
family. 1915. 298p. Univ. of Chi- 
cago $1.25 net. 377 


A plea for more thoughtful conservation of 
family life, with religious and ethical training 
as a basis. Chapters on “Dealing with moral 
crises’’ and on the child’s religious ideas, life in 
school and ideal life, and on stories and reading, 
are specially helpful for parents. 


Eliot, C. W. Training for an effective 


life. 1915. 87p. Houghton 35c 
net. 170 
Five of these seven addresses were made to 
freshman classes at Harvard and contain wise 
advice. ‘‘Looking ahead in life’? should be 
read by every young man whether he enters 
college or not. 


Forbush, W. B. The boy problem in the 


home. 1915. 287p. Pilgrim press 
$1 net. 173 

See note, p. 36. 
Purinton, E. E. Efficient living. 1915. 
363p. McBride $1.25 net. 170 


The person who likes to be told just how to 
live in order to be most efficient will enjoy this 


‘state’s conditions, 


book. It is written with great sincerity and 
energy, and is admirably complete, telling 
how most wisely to study, eat, work, play, 
exercise, think, etc. Each chapter ends with 
directions for applying a personal efficiency test. 


Civic and Social Problems 


Field, A. P. L. The story of Canada 
Blackie. 1915. 157p. Dutton $1 
net. 365 


These remarkable letters of a life convict 
who recently died in Sing Sing as a result of 
inhuman prison methods are an emphatic and 
eloquent testimony to the need and value of 
the more humane management of criminals now 
being put to the test. 


Holmes, F. L. Regulation of railroads 


and public utilities in Wisconsin. 
1915. 375p. Appleton $2 net. 385 


A thorough and well organized discussion of 
utility regulation in this state, showing growth 
of principles and present practice. It not only 
discusses application of Wisconsin law to this 
but contains much more 
general discussion on questions of broad public 
policy, which are of large usefulness to the 
student of utility problems. Ail Wisconsin 
libraries should know of the character of the 
book, though many will not need to own it. 


Army and Navy; National Defense 


Bacon, Corinne, comp. National defense 
(Debaters’ handbook series). 1915. 
243p. Wilson $1 net. 355 or 374 

“Deals mainly with present conditions in 
and the question of the enlargement of the 
army and navy of the United States”. One 
of the largest volumes in the series, and almost 
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necessary to libraries at the present moment, 
with the great demand from reader and debating 
societies. Enlarged from the number in the 
Abridged Series, which was published earlier 
in the year (64p., 25c) 


—Selected articles on military training 
(Abridged debaters’ handbook series). 
1915. 67p. Wilson 25c. 355 or 374 


The brief is based on the arguinent that 
military training should be given in American 
colleges and universities. The references and 
selections include also the public schools, and 
the brief can be adapted for school debates. 
Includes opinions of leading Americans regarding 
training in schools. 


Baden-Powell, Robert. My adventures 
as a spy. 1915. 131p. illus. Lip- 
pincott $1 net. 355 


Narrates the author’s experiences on assign- 
ments for the English government—his dis- 
guises, methods of recording and concealing 
his information in sketches or hieroglyphics, 
etc. Interesting at the present time, but hardly 
worthy of purchase by the very small library. 


Education 


Canby, H. S. College sons and college 
fathers. 1915. 233p. Harper $1.20 
net. 378 


Essays of much literary charm, on college 
education and college life. Their motive is to 
show that the college student must have a 
background or at least ideals instilled by his 
parents, that will make him value an intellectual 
life. They are thought-provoking, especially 
the essay on ‘“‘Current literature and the col- 
leges.”” ‘‘Education should arouse intellectual 
interest as well as train character and discipline 
the mind, and this will happen when boys and 
girls are sent to college to become intelligent.” 


Fulton, M. G. College life: its conditions 
and problems. 1915. 524p. Mac- 
millan $1.25 net. 378 or 824 


Essays by prominent educators chosen ‘‘with 
a view to covering some of the more important 
questions and problems of the student’s per- 
sonal relation to the various aspects of college 
life—intellectual, athletic, and sccial,’’ designed 
for use in college English courses. While of 
special value to students, the sections on general 
reading and on ‘“‘The college man in the world’s 
work”’ are of wider interest. 


Agriculture 
Bailey, L. H. The holy earth. 1915. 
171p. Scribner $1 net. 630 


Essays on man’s relation to the soil, both 
physical and spiritual. They show a rare love 
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for the open fields and the forests but also an 
appreciation of the industries which are depen- 
dent on the soil. Next to the dignity, beauty 
and importance of manual labor, their message 
is that of wise conservation. An unusual book 
by a leading authority on agriculture who has 
a wide vision and a gift of poetic expression. 


Cromwell, A. D. Agriculture and life; 
ed. by K. C. Davis. 1915. 369p. 
illus. Lippincott $1.50 net. 630 

Perhaps the best single source-book for rural 
teachers who conduct a course in elementary 
agriculture. It covers all phases of farming and 

Blant and animal life, and has chapters on rural 

institutions and organizations, and on courses 

of study and lesson plans. Many illustrations. 

On the state Teachers’ Reading Circle list. 


Home Economics 


Comstock, Sarah. Mothercraft. 
214p. illus. Hearst $1 net. 


For note, see p. 32. 


1915. 
649 


Gillmore, M. M. Meatless cookery. 
1914. 352p. Dutton $2 net. 641 


A generous collection of recipes, and some 
menus, for the guidance of housekeepers who 
must provide a well balanced but meatless diet. 
Though no such claim is made for it, it is a more 
economical cookbook than many that are so 
titled. 


Herrick, C. T. A-B-C of housekeeping 
(Harper’s A-B-C series). 1915. 122p. 
Harper 50c net. 640 


In communities where there are still women 
whose interest needs to be awakened to better 
housekeeping methods, this little book, with its 
disarming title, might prove an entering wedge. 
Most readers with interest aroused would de- 
mand a larger work, but the fundamentals 
learned here would not have to be unlearned 
as they are accurately and well stated. 


Short talks with young 
1915. 326p. illus. 
649 


Kerley, C. G. 
mothers. 3d ed. 
Putnam $1 net. 

For note, see p. 33. 


Lincoln, M. J. The school kitchen text- 
book. 1915. 308p. Little 60c net. 
641 


A text for housekeeping schools for girls, 
replacing the author’s Boston School Kitchen 
Textbook (1887). The directions for the daily 
care of the house, housecleaning, washing, 
methods of heating and cooking, care of table 
and food, preparation of foods, kitchen equip- 
ment, etc., are full enough for any average 
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home, and there is a large number of reliable 
recipes. Useful in the home where young girls 
are being trained. 


Dainties for home 
parties. 1915. 89p. Harper 50c 
net. 641 


A variety of recipes for beverages, soups, 
“‘substantials,’’ salads, sandwiches, cakes, ices 
and extras, all based on twenty-five persons. 
A successful tea-shop proprietor reports them 
to be practical, with ingredients carefully stated. 


Williams, Florence. 


Fine Arts 


Bryant, L. M. What pictures to see in 
America. 1915. 356p. illus. Lane 
$2 net. 750 


Popular descriptions for the uninitiated, of 
paintings grouped under the cities in which 
they are located: Boston (Museum of Fine 
Arts), New York (Metropolitan only), Phila- 
delphia (Academy and Wilstach Collection), 
Baltimore (Walters’ Gallery), Washington (Cor- 
coran Gallery), Chicago (Art Institute) and 
many smaller cities. The majority of paintings 
are of course by continental artists, but Ameri- 
can artists are well represented. Reproduc- 
tions only fair. Should be as popular as the 
companion volume on European art. 


Eberlein, H. D. Architecture of colonial 
America. 1915. 289p. illus. Little 
$2.50 net. 720.97 


A systematic, well based survey of the differ- 
ent types of colonial architecture—the Dutch, 
New England, pre-Georgian, southern, etc. Not 
detailed enough to satisfy the thorough student 
but sufficiently so for the average person. Good 
illustrations. 


Hoeber, Arthur. The Barbizon painters. 


1915. 296p. illus. Stokes $1.75 
net. 759.4 


Differs from La Farge ( Higher life in art) in 
dwelling on the lives of these masters and less 
on their work, though there is some account of 
the latter. There are many more illustrations 
and the style will be more attractive to the 
uninitiated; La Farge wrote for art students. 
Will answer very well in place of separate 
biographies in many libraries. 


Parry, E. L. The two great art epochs. 
1914. 263p. illus. McClurg $2 
net. 709 


A careful work based on good authorities, 
following the development of art through the 
Grecian and the Italian Renaissance periods, 
with a preliminary survey of Egyptian art. 
Selection, arrangement and style make it spec- 
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ially suitable for beginning students and club- 
study. Fully and well illustrated. 


Rankin, H. A., & Brown, F. H. Simple 
art applied to handwork, v. 1. 1915. 
245p. illus. Dutton $1.25 net. 745 


Good manual in which brushwork designs, 
based on brush, plant and animal forms, and 
stencilling and needlework designs, are applied 
to all sorts of handwork. The designs are 
admirable, in halftone and color; the text is 
for the teacher of young pupils. A companion 
volume is The teaching of colour. 


Wallis, F. E. A-B-C of architecture 
(Harper’s A-B-C series). 1915. 108p. 
Harper 50c net. 720.9 


A miniature history of architecture, present- 
ing briefly the period or styles in architecture 
and the relation which they bear to one another. 
It will not take the inquirer very far, but will 
satisfy the modest desire and is reliable. 


Literature 


Brooke, Rupert. Collected poems. 1915. 
168p. Lane $1.25 net. 821 


Many libraries will be tempted to buy this 
volume because of the tragic circumstance to 
which we owe the collection and because of the 
group of war poems (‘‘1914’’) which have ap- 
peared in magazines since the young poet’s 
death. They mark the height of his genius, 
and many of the other poems here published 
will be “‘caviare to the general”. They reveal 
an unusual personality, however, to which the 
charming introduction by Professor Woodberry 
and the biographical note also give tribute. 


Erskine, John. 
be intelligent. 
$1 net 


Four essays on ‘“‘the moral use to which 
intelligence. might be put, in rendering our 
admirations and our loyalties at once more 
sensible and more noble”. They have fresh 
viewpoints of life, literature and service, wit, 
originality and a stimulating style that will 
make them good reading for educated readers. 


The moral obligation to 
1915. 167p. Duffield 
814 


Noyes, Alfred. The lord of misrule and 
other poems. 1915. 184p. Stokes 
$1.60 net. 821 


A collection of nearly sixty poems, written 
since the two collected volumes in 1913. ‘They 
have great variety, some showing the rollick- 
ing mood of the earlier poems, others solemn 
with war measures. ‘‘Forward’’, a battle-song 
of peace, and ‘“‘The river of stars’, based on a 
legend of Niagara, are worthy of special men- 
tion. 














Biography 


Cruse, Amy. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
1915. 190p. illus. Stokes 75c net. 


921 © 


Mr. Balfour’s admirable biography would 
hardly make another seem necessary, but this 
one, based on his and on Stevenson’s letters, 
is a good, sympathetic piece of work. It pre- 
supposes no previous knowledge and tells a 
straightforward yet pleasing tale which carries 
the charm of the man and the glamor which 
still clings to ‘‘R. L. S.”’ 


Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich, E. H. C., 
princess. Pleasures and palaces. 1915. 
360p. illus. Century $3 net. 921 


Reminiscences of a young California actress’ 
life in Europe, largely London and Paris, her 
experiences on the stage and her encounters 
or friendships with world-famed people of the 
late-Victorian period. They are as interesting 
and readable as In the courts of memory and if 
possible should be bought where that book was 
a favorite. 


Winter, William. Vagrant memories. 
1915. 525p. illus. Doran $3 net. 
921 


A companion to Other days (1908), recording 
the author’s friendships and giving ‘‘essential 
details of biography and critical estimate of 
achievement’”’. Like all of his books, illus- 
trated largely with autographed portraits and 
thoroughly indexed. Includes the Wallacks, 
Booth, Daly, Irving, Forbes-Robertson, Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe. Final chapter on ‘‘The 
theatre and morality.” 


Young, S. H. Alaska days with John 
Muir. 1915. 226p. illus. Revell 
$1 net. 921 


Records the adventurous climbs in Alaska 
which this missionary and disciple (the owner 
of ‘“‘Stickeen’’) shared with Muir, and shows 
the latter’s enthusiasms for nature and outdoor 
life and incidentally reveals his rare qualities. 


Fiction 


Buchan, John. The thirty-nine steps. 
1915. 231p. Doran $1.25 net. 


Thrilling tale of the persistence and clever- 
ness of a young Englishman in unearthing a 
plot by which German spies were to become 
possessed of momentous state secrets at a meet- 
ing of British and French officials. 
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Couperus, Louis. The later life. 1915. 
333p. Dodd $1.35 net. 


The second of the series, “‘The books of the 
small souls’, of which the first was Small souls. 
This has even less action than it, developing 
painstakingly the characters of husband and 
wife, specially the latter. They are for students 
of life, not the typical novel-reader. 


Hannay, J. O. Minnie’s bishop, by G. 
A. Birmingham. 1915. 344p. Doran 
$1.20 net. 


Short Irish stories, some funny, some pathetic, 
all good and well adapted for reading aloud. 


Laughlin, C. E. When my ship comes 
home. 1915. 143p. Revell $1 net. 


Pleasant little story in this author’s character- 
istic style. A little boy and girl find each other 
perfect playmates, and after twenty years 
they find their dream-ships contain one piece 
of cargo unchanged. Slight for the price. 


Lippman, J.M. ‘“Burkeses Amy.” 1915. 
341p. Holt $1.25 net. 


A young girl renounces a luxurious European 
trip to be her father’s companion in his sociolog- 
ical work in the New York slums. Her trials 
and temptations, ignorance and snobbishness 
are well drawn, and many readers will not 
object to the fairy-story ending. 


Rideout, H. M. White tiger. 1915. 
168p. Duffield $1 net. 

Lively tale of the adventures of a young man 
who goes to the Dutch Indies to look into his 
uncle’s dwindling tin-mine business. Not re- 
markable but some men will enjoy it. 


Van Loan, C. E. Buck Parvin and the 
movies. 1915. 366p. Doran $1.25 
net. 

Very funny stories of a troupe of ‘‘movie” 
actors engaged in producing photo plays in 
southern California. It is sure to be popular 
with men. 


Walling, Mrs. A. S. Violette of Pére 


Lachaise. 1915. 198p. Stokes $1 


net. 


A delicate study of the moods and reflections 
of a young French girl who develops an ardent 
love for humanity, and because of it becomes a 
social democrat and later an actress. <A sub- 
jective, idealized biography rather than a story. 
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Williamson, C. N., & A. M. Secret his- 
tory revealed by Lady Peggy O’Mal- 
ley. 1915. 319p. Doubleday $1.35 
net. 

Vivacious story of a little daughter of an 
impoverished Irish lord, whose early love for 
an American army officer saves him in several 
situations and at last hasits reward. The story 
ranges over both continents, and finally reaches 
the battle-fields and hospitals of Belgium. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Books for Mothers and Teachers 


Eastman, M. H., comp. Index to fairy 
tales, myths and legends. 1915. 
31lp. Boston bk. co. $2.25 net 028.5 

A title index much needed by teachers and 
story-tellers, including ‘‘besides fairy tales and 
fables, the stories from Greek and Norse myth- 
ology which seemed most likely to be called for, 
also hero stories and some modern stories.” 

Cross references are made from titles not the 

best known, and cross references are given under 

some subjects. Bibliography of books analyzed. 


Tolson, J. E. Scissors stories. 1915. 
160p. illus. Dutton $1 net. 790 
A chapter on paper tearing and one on paper 
folding are followed by fully illustrated chapters 
on folding and cutting, from simplest designs 
to cutting co-operative with stories and rhymes, 
work in geography, history, seasons, trades, 
sports and other subjects. Though some of 
the books cited are English, all directions and 
llustrations are useful. 


Books for Children 


Blaich, L. R. Three industrial nations. 

1915. 366p. illus. Am. bk. co. 64c. 

914 

A thorough, non-partisan study of the indus- 

trial and commercial resources and powers of 

Great Britain, Germany and the United States. 
For supplementary reading in upper grades. 


Carter, E. H. Christmas candles. 1915. 
314p. illus. Holt $1.50 net. 822 
Twelve Christmas plays ‘written for the 
classes and clubs of a small Sunday-school’’. 
A few are adapted from well-known stories. 
Suggestions for costumes, setting and presenta- 
tion are full. 


Elias, E. L. In Victorian times. 1915. 
240p. Little $1.25 net. 920 


Interesting biography for older boys and girls, 
including the important men and women of 
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England during the Victorian period, persons 
connected with the government, ‘‘empire-build- 
ing’, “invention, discovery and science’’, “‘relig- 
ion and philanthropy”, and “the fine arts.” 


Gordy, W. F. Stories of later American 
history. 1915. 295p. Scribner 64c 
net. 973 


This book follows the plan of the Committee 
of Eight for history study in the fifth grade, 
centering events about the lives of important 
men. Well bound and well illustrated. 


Haskell, H. E. Katrinka. 1915. 325p. 
illus. Dutton $1.25 net. 914.7 

A beautifully written picture of Russian life, 
in which a little girl, trained to be a dancer in 


the Imperial ballet, finally wins release from 
Siberia for her exiled mother and father. 


Skinner, E. L. Tales and plays of Robin 
Hood. 1915. 236p. illus. Amer. 

bk. co. 56c net. 398 
Stories and simple dramatizations based on 


the ballads and including many quotations from 
them. 


Skinner, E. L. & A. M. Merry tales. 
1915. 231p. Amer. bk. co. 56c net. 
398 


Fables, legends, fairy tales, stories and poems 
that are cheerful, and “free from much of the 
grewsome and grotesque.” For little children. 


Stories 


Burgess, T. W. Tommy and the wishing- 
stone. 1915. 290p. illus. Century 
$1 net. 

Tommy learns cheerfulness and kindness to 
animals by living in turn the life of a squirrel, 
a rabbit, a fox, and other animals. For little 
children. 


Eaton, W. P. Boy scouts of the Wildcat 
Patrol. 1915. 302p. Wilde $1 net. 


Fourth book in series, and a spirited, whole- 
some story of Peanuts’ experiences as patrol 
leader and newspaper reporter. 


Hunting, Gardner. Sandsy’s pal. 1915. 
347p. Harper $1.25 net. 


A remarkably good story for boys, clean, 
spirited, inspiring in its ideals, and made inter- 
esting by the friendship of two boys, their 
loyalty to a dog, and a good picture of an ad- 
vertising office. 
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Kneeland, C. A. Smugglers’ Island. 
1915. 357p. illus. Houghton $1.25 net. 


A story similar to the Swiss family Robinson 
in which a resourceful girl of sixteen or eighteen 
years and her four small brothers and sisters, 
live for seven years on a desert island in the 
Gulf of California. Well written and intensely 
interesting. 


Wallace, Dillon. 
turers. 1915. 321p. 
$1.25 net. 


Phil Porter, in disgrace at school and at home, 
is tried out in a winter of adventures and hard- 
ships in the Thunder Bay country and makes 
good. Many details of the story are improb- 
able, but there is much outdoors atmosphere. 


The fur trail adven- 
illus. McClurg 


New Editions 


Arabian nights. More tales from the 
Arabian nights; ed. by F. J. Olcott. 
1915. 274p. illus. Holt $1.50 net. 

398 
A second volume of Arabian nights entertain- 

ments (for list see Booklist, Dec. 1913, p. 166) 

containing four old favorites and many fasci- 

nating stories new to children. All but two of 
the stories are based on Lane’s translation. 


Dodge, Mrs. M. M. Hans Brinker. 1915. 
380p. illus. Scribner $2 net. 
Expensive, but beautiful for the special col- 
lection in the library or for a gift. Attractive 
end papers, strong binding, and eight illustra- 
tions in color by George Wharton Edwards. 


Kingsley, Charles. The water-babies, 
illus. by W. H. Robinson. 1915. 
319p. Houghton $2 net. 398 

The first really beautiful edition of this book. 


Many illustrations in black and white and in 
color; well bound. 
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POPULAR COPYRIGHTS 


The following novels in the ‘Popular Copy- 
rights” of Grosset & Dunlap and A. L. Burt 
(50c) were issued during the past year and can 
be recommended for purchase: 


Beach. 
Bindloss. 
Bosher. 
Bennett. 
Churchill. 
Davis. 


Iron trail. Burt. 

Ranching for Sylvia. Burt. 
House of happiness. Burt. 

T. Tembarom. Grosset. 

Inside the cup. Grosset. 
Once upon atime. Burt. 

Red Cross girl. Burt. 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Lost world. Grosset. 

Joyful Heatherby. Burt 
Farnol. Amateur gentleman. Grosset 
Ferber. Roast beef medium. Grosset 
Fox. Heart of the hills. Burt 
Glasgow. Virginia. Burt 
Grayson. Friendly road. Grosset 
Grey. Last of the plainsmen. Grosset 

Riders of the Purple Sage. 
Harrison. V. V.’seyes. Burt 
Henry. Cabbages and kings. Burt 
Knibbs. Overland Red. Grosset 
Lee. Taste of apples. Grosset 
Lincoln. Mr. Pratt’s patients. 
Locke. Stella Maris. Grosset 
Lynde. Hon. Senator Sage-Brush. Grosset 
Nicholson. Otherwise Phyllis. Grosset 
Parker. Judgment house. Burt 
Prouty. Bobbie, General manager. 
Rice. Romance of Billy-Goat Hill. 
Richmond. Mrs. Red Pepper. Burt 
Richmond. Second violin. Burt. 
Smith. Armchair at the inn. Burt 
Woodfire in No. 3. Burt 
Fisherman’s luck. Grosset 

Sweet Apple Cove. Grosset 
Grosset 


Doyle. 


Erskine. 


Burt 


Burt 


Grosset 
Grosset 


Van Dyke. 
Van Schaick. 


Webster. Daddy-Long-Legs. 








